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The Jew and the Jewel—An Old Society Wit, by Mr. Andrew Crosse—Prior Gilbert's 
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NEW WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
A MEMOIR of MRS. AUGUSTUS | 


CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), ‘Le 
Récit d’une Sur.’ By MARIA CA HERINI BISHOP. 
In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 


IMMEDIATBLY. 
FORTY YEARS at the POST OFFICE, 


1850-1890. A Personal Narrative. By FREDERICK 8. 
BAINES, C.B. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo. 21s. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. By 


= T. a formerly Keeper of the Prints and Draw- 
ings in the British Museum. ted by EDMUND 
GOSSE. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Portrait, 15s 


IMMEDIATELY. 
A VETERAN of 1812. (The Defence of 
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IMMEDIATELY. 


MEMOIRS of an AUTHOR. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. F.S.A., Author of ‘The 
Lives of the Sheridans,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portrait, 28s. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES and 
JOHN VARLEY. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, 
—- of ‘The Life of John Linnell.’ In 1 vol. demy 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD EDITION OF 


The LIFE of FRANCES POWER 
COBBE is now ene In 2 vols, square 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 21s 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
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LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
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COLONEL NORTON. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Elizabeth |A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT. By the 


GODFREY. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


Author of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney.’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH: a Record of his Life aa Work. By his Daughter, 
HYPATIA BRADLAUGH-BONNER, With an Account of his Parliamentary Struggle, hi Potties, and bis Attitude 
to Religion, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 2 Photogravures and 8 other Illustrations. 2 vols. cloth, 2 


has not only successfully defended her father’s memory, but has reared to 
his literary monument.”—Daily News. Chronicle, 


The I FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE HISTORY : the Republics 
and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor os VILLARI, Author of * The Life of Savonarola.” 
lated by LINDA VILLARI. Illustrated. Cloth, 1 


Herald, 


The CRUSADES: the Story of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By T. A. 

ARCHER and CHARLES LETHBRI . tay ow (The New Volume of “The Story of the Nations.”) 
Illustrated and furnished with Maps and I 


“THE JEFFERIES OF THE TROPICS.” SECOND EDITION. 
IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Ropway. Introduction by Grant ALLEN. 


16 Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ A better volume of the kind has never come before us.”—Daily Chronicle. 
«Bright, vivid , and picturesque. There is hardly a dull page in the volume.”—Léderal. 


ALLEYNE: Story of a Dream and a Failure. By E. T. Cloth, 6s. 
** Possesses both originality and power.”—Glasgow Mail. 


The TALES of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 1 vol. With Portrait of the Author 
by Walter Spindler. Second Edition. Cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“ By far the most capable artist of fiction.”—Saturday Keview ou “* Feminine Fiction.” 


MAJESTY : a Novel. By Lovts Courerus, Author of ‘ Ecstasy.’ Cloth, 6s. 
“ Admirably written. Shows remarkable power of imagination.”— Scotsman, 


The STORY of AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. By R. Tuynne. Crown 8vo. 
with many Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 5s. 


“ There is m pSeeant it in Mr. Th 's book that we are held by the It is as if old had become 
ue! spiri ynne’ by the spell. things 


By 8. R. CROCKRTT. 
The PLAYACTRESS. (The New Volume of “The Autonym Library.”) 
Paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
Very beautiful.”—Speaker, 
The NEW *“*PSEUDONYM.” 
CLIFF DAYS. By Brian Rosecarts. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
“A thoroughly good bit of work from beginning to end.”— Weekly Times. 
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By FLORENCE O'DRISOOLL, M.P. Illustrated. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
By W. M. SLOANE. Illustrated. of 


A NEW FLYING MACHINE. 


By HIRAM 8. MAXIM. ilusteated. THE CENTURY. 


CASA BRACCIO. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated. J Price is, 4d, 
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CON TEN 158. 

NOTES::—Cromwell in Wales, 1—Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 2— 
Benyowszky, 4—Thankegiving for Birth of Charles II.— 
Inscription—A Page of Occult Philosophy, 5—Tennyson 
and Job— “Scone” — Prittlewell, Essex —‘ Saturday 
Review,’ 6. 

QUERIES :—H. B. Willis—Copley Fielding’s ‘Carlisle 
Castle’—Mi Playing the Wag”—Address 
Wanted—“ The Bull-Roarer”—Grad well—Pronunciation 
of Place-names—Letter Brands worn by Criminals, 7— 
Dryasdust: Smellfungus—Reade—‘Tom Brown's School 
Days '—Mighells—*Ten Thousand a Year,’ 8—Worst 
tion of Shakespeare — Parker—“ Bos locutus est”—Who 
murdered Shakspeare, in 1730? 9. 


QEPLIES :—Whetstone Park, 9—Relics of Charles I.— 
“Jingo,” 10—Waterloo—* Sea-blue bird of March,” 12— 
“ Butt "=Plaice—Sense of Hearing in the 
‘mutual friend” House- place "—Living-room, 13— 
“Blunders of a Big-Wig’—Spa, 14—Sir Martin Wright— 

—Robert Pollok— Major Fairfax—Meaning of 

n—German Poetry—City Church Registers, 15— 
Parish Registers—Ship Names—Unfinished Books, 16— 
Ancestry of Agatha—Pistols—Tattersall— Edinburgh City 
‘Guilds— Picture of Charles I., 17—“* Mending or Ending” 
—Daily Orator— Dukes of Brittany — Silver Flagon— 
Knickerbock Authors Wanted, 18. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Smith’s ‘Cyclopedia of Names ’— 
*Le Monde Moderne’—‘The Antiquary 

‘Gassell’s Publications. 


‘CROMWELL IN WALES. 
The character of Cromwell bas been viewed 
i dpoints, according to the bias of 

. elsh historian, Carnhuanaw 

said that if Charles [. had not held the absu 
doctrine of the divine right of kings he would 
not have sacrificed his life, and if Oliver Cromwell 
had not held such narrow views of the pleasures 
of the people the might have founded a dynasty. 
Cromwell was a great soldier, bat a poor states- 
man, as he was intolerant and bigoted, and did 
not allow fair play to any other sect than his own. 
The object of the present article is to illustrate 
his career in ‘Wales, a portion of history which has 
been somewhat neglected. It is generally believed 
‘that Cromwell descended from a Welsh stock, and 
that his ancestors lived at Whitchurch, about three 
miles from Cardiff. Col. Cromwell, his cousin, 
upon the eve of the execution of the king, went 
to Oliver, in order to try to dissuade him from 
carrying out the dread sentence. He said, “ You 
know that we had to change our name from 
Williams to Cromwell in consequence of the dis- 
grace brought upon us by our ancestor ; and if you 
agree to take the life of the king we shall have to 
change our name again.” The Protector and his 
cousin rat up nearly all night discussing the point ; 
‘but the Protector was obdurate, and the execution 


took place. It is believed that the family left 
Whitchurch about 150 years before they settled in 
Huntingdonshire. 

After the captare of Chepstow Castle, where 
Martin, one of the men who signed the deed of 
execution of the king, was confined for twenty 
years after the Restoration, the Parliamentary 
forces pushed on to Oardiff, which was captured 
through the traitorous conduct of a Royalist. This 
man was hanged by Cromwell, who rightly said 
that if he was false to one side he would be false 
to the other. Sheriff Carne, whose descendants 
still reside at St. Donat’s Castle, in Glamorgan- 
shire, was in command for the king. Col. Horton 
was then sent on ahead with 8,000 men to clear 
the road for Cromwell, and fought a battle 
at St. Fagan’s, where the present Lord Wiodsor 
has @ castle situated in the midst of lovely 
scenery. Royalists, who numbered three 
times as many as Col. Horton’s command, were de- 
feated with great loss. The little river Ely “ ran 
red with blood,” according to tradition, and 600 
women in Glamorganshire were made widows. 


This battle took on May 8, 1648, a few 


months before the execution of the king. 


Cromwell rested for a time at Fonmon Castle, 
the seat of Col. Jones, his brother-in-law, who did 
some cruel work in Ireland, at Drogheda and 
Limerick, and whose descendants still reside in 
the castle, There is a portrait of the Protector in 
the dining-room to this day, and every male mem- 
ber of the family takes the name of Oliver; but 
-) no longer Puritans, but staunch members 
of Church and State, 

The Roundheads then pushed on to Carmarthen, 
captured the castle, and ed to Tenby. 
Carmarthen Castle, or what remains of it, is used 
at present as a prison, having been altered in 
accordance with the ideas of the philanthropist 
John Howard. The town of Tenby was taken by 
assault, and then Cromwell marched to Pembroke, 
where he found ‘the hardest nut to crack,” as he 
remarked, in the whole campaign. 

Pembroke Castle stands on a creek of the famous 
Milford Haven, a sheet of water which could har- 
boar all the ships of the British navy. The defeated 
troops from Chepstow, Cardiff, Carmarthen, and 
Tenby rallied there, led by General Laugharne and 
Colonels Powell and Poyer; and as there was an 
abundance of corn stored there, with mills to grind 
it, and an unintermittent supply to water from the 
Hogan or Wogan, a cave beneath the castle, the 
garrison determined to hold out for any length of 
time. Cromwell, however, sent a night expedition 
to cut off their water, and his cannon destroyed 
the mills, so that the men began to rebel against 
the authority of their officers, and threatened to 
throw them over the walls of the castle. Hunger 
and thirst at last did their work, and the officers re- 
solved tocapitulate. Cromwell then decidedto make 
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north side of Oldboorne, the 
an example of the three chief officers, and at a court- Sid thes) 0 Temmia a. ye Barres had ye (in 


martial held in the fortress they were condemned to 
death. He, however, relented, and declared that 
the death of one of them would satisfy him. A 
boy was selected to draw lots by taking three 
of straw of different lengths, and the one at 
whose name the shortest was drawn was the one 
condemned to suffer. This sad fate fell to Col. 
er—“ drunken Poyer,” as Carlyle calls him— 
he was shot to death in Covent Garden. The 
present Bishop of Llandaff is a descendant of that 
unfortunate map, and the name of Poyer is still 
retained in the family. 

The rebellion sgainst the authority of the Par- 
liament was then at an end so far as Wales was 
concerned. When Cromwell was made Protector 
he sent twe commissioners, named Hugh Peters 
and Vavasor Powell, to turn out all the clergy and 
to appoint men more acceptable to the dominant 

wers ofthe time. Theclergy were left to starve, 
bat in some instances the commissioners gave them 
@ pittance of 51. per annum, William Erbury, 
the vicar of St. Mary’s, Cardiff, who refused to 
read ‘The Book of Sports’ from the pulpit, was a 
pure Republican, and was as much against the 
usurpation of Oliver Cromwell as be had been 
against the tyranny of the king, for which offence 
he was cast into prison. Judge Jenkins, of Hensol 
Castle, situated about eight miles from Cardiff, 
was tried in London for holding Royalist opinions, 
but he held up the Bible in the dock as his charter 
of liberty, and after eleven months’ incarceration 
in the Fleet Prison he died. 

The obvious lesson is that we ought to be 
thankful that we live in more tolerant times. We 
see how beth sides in that stormy period made 
mistakes, and that men, when their passions are 
aroused, are led into vile courses, which they would 
shun in calmer periods. H. J. F. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(See 8 8. iv. 101, 135, 169, 181, 234, 281, 332, 341, 376, 
428, 492, 521; v. 76, 108, 183, 257.) 

Starting now from Holborn Bars with the inten- 
tion of garlanding some few of the innumerable 
facts that appertain to the line of High Holborn, I 
cannot, probably, do better than commence with an 
extract from that honest chronicler, old Stow. I 

uote from Munday’s enlargement of 1633 (p. 486). 
te conveys an excellent idea of the spot at the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, and furnishes us with 
really solid ground to start from :— 

“On the high street have ye many faire houses 
builded, and lodgings for gentlemen, inns for travellers, 
and such like, up almost (for it Iacketh but little) to 8. 
Giles in the fields: amongst the which buildings, for the 
most part being very new, one th the rest in large- 


neese of roomes, lately builded by a widow, sometime 


by the Templers, whose 
order first began in the yeere of Christ 1118, the 19 of 
Henry the first, This Temple was left, and fell to ruin 
since the yeere 1184, when the Templers had builded 
them a new Temple in Fleet Street, neere to the River 
of Thames, A great part of this old Temple was 
pulled downe but of late, in the yeere 1595.” 

Stow adds to this what we have already adverted 
to, the building operations of Agaster Roper, which 
laid open to view parts of the old Temple of Caen 
stone, that have remained even down to our own 
time. 

Stow, when he treats of the rivers and waters 
serving the city, mentions that ‘‘in the west 
suburbs was also another great water, called Old- 
borne, which had his fall into the river of the 
Wells.” This river of Wells was the Fleet Ditch, 
furnished principally from the wells of Hamp- 
stead. Stow says it was so called as far back as 
William the Conqueror, in his charter to the 
college of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. He adds that in 
1307 ships or navies of merchandise could come up 
to Fleet bridge, and even to Oldborne bridge. 
This lies a little out of our district, but I recall it 
to memory because it has to do with the origin of 
the word Holborn, The learned Isaac Taylor said 
in 1873, I believe for the first time, that everybody 
was wrong in talking of the origin as being from 
Old and bourne, or burn, a stream. A town might 
be old or new, as Oldham or Newton, but a stream 
could not be. Do we never say “Old Father 
Thames?” He finds H “ another difficulty in the 
way of this etymology.” To make it “‘ more in 
accordance with etymological laws,” we are in 
future to derive it from Saxon hole, a hollow or 
ravine, like Holbeck, in Lincolnshire. Mr. 
Wheatley tells us that our old notion must be 
given up, for that had it stood for Old the A.-S. 
would have been Ald. Now all this looks 

ausible, if it is not sound. To begin with, Old- 

rne is a very old form. Stow, I think, never 
uses Holborn. In Dr. Sharpe's interesting ‘ Calen- 
dar of Wills’ we certainly find the word as 
** Holbourn Orouch}” or Cross, in the year 
1349. This, taken with Stow, shows there is no 
great difficulty in getting the H in or out of the 
word. Londoners would not be true to their vowel 
uses if it were. But if hole be Saxon for hollow, 
we might have called the Fleet river Hole Burn, 
bat why should we call the spring at the crown of 
the hillso? There is nothing to show what that 
first syllable means, and as hole, with the sense 
assigned it, is inappropriate, we may rest assured 
that cannot be the correct etymon. Early races 
never fail to affix names toa place that are fitly 
descriptive. We may take Hole, Ol, or Old as we 
please, and for what we please, but until we are 
surer of our affair Oldbourne is quite as good as 
Holebourne. 


wife to Rich. Alington, Eequire, which Rich, Alington 
deceased that 


in the year 1561. And thus much for 


Mr. Wheatley conjures up another difficulty, 
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and says that Stow seems to be the first authority 
for the brook at all, and he, he says, observes that 
it had long ceased to run. We should particularly 
mark that he calls it a “great water,” and this is 
not the way in which our bonest chronicler treats 
dubious facts. He was not a man to create a stream 
where no stream was. In fact, according to late 
estimate we are not sure that it ever ran, except in 
his imagination. It is true that Stow says it was 
stopped at the head ; but he adds that the ground 
all adjoining is full of springs, so that the water is 
“hard to be stopped in every house.” This is 
ty good evidence of the possibility of a stream. 
t if not, how shall we account for the bourne ? 
We have made a scientific muddle of the first 
Hable, and are busy now playing Niebuhr with 
e second, Because engineers by the Viaduct 
have made away with the hill are we to make 
away with the water? We have lately introduced 
a Farnival Street, to add to the general confusion. 
A curious account of an ended riot in 
1749 is given by Thomas Allen in his ‘ History of 
London.’ Some sailors had been ill-treated by 
women of the town in a house near St. Mary-le- 
Strand, then called the New Church, though it 
had been completed since 1717. On July 1 the 
sailors gathered in force with cutlasses and blud- 
geons, stripped the house of all furniture and 
apparel, and bundled all the women into the 
street. On the following night they devastated 
two more houses, and the third night attempted 
another house in the Old Bailey. At last the mili- 
tary were called out, and some of the rioters ap 
hended. One Bosavern Penlez was 
be executed on October 18. As they apprehended 
@ rescue, a party of foot guards attended at Holborn 
Bars to escort the prisoner and fourteen others 
to Tyburn. Mr. Sheriff Janssen, mounted on 
horseback, acquired to himself great credit by his 
conduct on the occasion. He rode with the pri- 
soners from Newgate with a considerable guard of 
the civil force. He dismissed the officer and 
troop of soldiers most courteously on reaching the 
Bars, and without their assistance led the criminals 
to Tyburn. There many sailors, armed with blud- 
geon and cutlass, had A ter taken up a position, 
and grew exceedingly clamorous, as it was 
rumoured the body of Penlez was to be devoted 
to the surgeons. Mr. Janssen pacified them by 


Lane, and Gray’s Inn Lane. Oddly enough, Shoe 
Lane and Fetter Lane were done also in 1541, so 
that Holboro Hill, which most required it, was 
the last to receive attention. 

I must record a quaint act of suicide that we get 
from Holingshed. One Pavier, Town Clerk of 
London, hung himself out of pure indignation at 
the measures beiag pursued. Holingshed declares 
that he heard him “ with a great oath” affirm that 
“ rather than live to see the Scriptures set forth in 
English be would cut his own throat.” This con- 
duct is almost as whimsical as that of the gentle- 
man who put an end to himself because life 
appeared to him to resolve itself into a ceaseless 
buttoning and unbuttoning of vestments—an end- 
less doing on and doing off of clothes. ‘*‘ Doff life, 
and you are free,” was his maxim, which is as wise 
as are many of the maxims of greater philosophers. 

Let us now start with the Middle Row, buil 
according to Tegg, about 1607. This “ insula’ 
row of houses,” as Wheatley calls it, was most 
interesting. It abutted upon Holborn Bars at the 
spot where Gray’s Inn Lane—nowabsurdly changed 
to Gray’s Inn —enters Holborn. It narrowed 
the main thoroughfare at this point considerably. 
Its removal as an obstruction commenced on the 
last day of August, 1867. In the following 


December it was thrown open to the roadway, at. 


a cost of 61,0001. Cunningham quotes Stow's 
* Remarks,’ 1722, as saying “ they are mostly 
perriwig-makers who live here.” Wheatley gives 
what Strype says thus :— 

“ Middle Row, so called as being a parcel of buil 
raised up in the middle of the eet, next the tomens 
reached to the “ King’s Head ” Tavern,* but more to the 
southward of the street. making but a narrow pases 
betwixt the houses on the south side, and this Middle 
Row, which said passage bath a freestone pavement, 
and is a place of very good trade for retailers, as comb- 
makers, cutlers, brokers,” &c. 

There are four tokens extant of the tradesmen 
in Middle Row, as given by Akerman. Michael 
Chambers, at the ‘‘ Lion,” Middle Row, in Hol- 
1666. at the one, of 

ork,” an octago penny, representing a ci 
with three towers. William Betty, at the * Y 
City.” This last has a view of a city. Neither 
of these York tokens has a date, but no doubt 
each represents an individual who carried on busi- 
ness at the same shop in the row, though at different 


assurances that this should not take place. The | dates. 


fifteen culprits were executed wholesale, without 
the least disturbance or obstruction. 

We find by Act of Parliament, 1553-4—the year 
in which, after being ‘ban and headed,” 
Elizabeth Barton, the “ Holy Maid of Kent,” had 
her head set on London Bridge—an Act was 
em this year to pave from Holborn Bridge to 

olborn Bars. This would seem to have been 
done to connect it with the pavement that in 1541 
‘bad already been laid in High Holborn, Chancery 


* This King’s Head Tavern may have been a house on 
the north side of Holborn, of which there is a token, No. 
609, in Burns. The device is there given as “‘ Bust 
King Henry VIII.,” and is called “ Tavern in Holborn.” 
Holborn was often in the tokens substituted for High 
Holborn, so that this might well be the house in quee- 
tion. ae says “more to the southward of the 
street,” w Foch seems to indicate that the tavern was on 
the north side of Holborn. If this be so, 8t had 
better have said *‘ reaches to [the point over agaist) the 
King’s Head Tavern.” 
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In‘ Old and New London,’ ii. 528, there is a good 
view of this block of buildings, taking in part of 
Staple Inn, looking westward, just before it was 
demolished. It comes right up to the obelisk 
marking the position of the Bars on the east side of 
High Holborn. In Shepherd’s ‘ Views of London’ 
Ae get the view of Middle Row about 1830, 

is is taken from the western, or High Holborn, 
side, and the two together give a very fair notion 
indeed of the old place as it stood, an island with 
the double traffic surging round it. The house 
looking down Holborn Hill has the name of Finch 
upon it, and the shop looking down High Holborn, 
with its double-bayed window front, presents a 
facia bearing the name of R. James. Elmes, in 
his letterpress accompanying, gives no information 
whatever touching this most singular row. There 
is much suggested by these views that one would 
bave liked to ask questions about, but the tongues 
have long been silent that could have answered 
ae pleasantly, aud now a traffic of quite 
other things roars ceaselessly over what were homes 
and hearths once in the elder time. To ask ques- 
tions now, or to challenge the shadow on a sundial 
that marks what is not marked—i.¢., the flight of 
time—is to disquiet ourselves in vain, and forces 
us, with a somewhat roffled complacency, back 
upon ourselves, to ask, ‘‘ Are the seemingly solid 
pursuits of men things much more substantial, 
after all, than is the nonsense that antiquaries 
dream upon?” Or we may quote Pierre Gas- 
sendi’s last words here, and say, “See how frail is 
life of is still with eternity, 

yeste joined majority that votes 
silence. 


not in its t of 
©. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E, 
(To be continued.) 


MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued from 8 8. vi. 483.) 

As regards the campaign in Poland, Benyowszky 
bas here the field almost entirely to himself, so 
long as he strictly confines himself to relating his 
valiant deeds in the guerilla warfare carried on 
wer the opposing faction and the Russians, 

obody probably will ever be able either to con- 
firm or contradict many of his statements, as the 
detailed history of those struggles has as yet not 
been, and probably never will be, written. 

Undisciplined crowds of nobles formed them- 
selves into so-called federations, and flew to arms, 
sometimes in one place, sometimes in another. 
For the space of several years the record of these 
so-called military operations would simply be ‘‘a 
dull hideous catalogue of slaughter.” ie would 

mt “‘a picture most di ful to human 
pature, sullied with the most dreadful exorbitances, 
and stained with the most horrible cruelties.” We 


a that ‘‘slaughters and engagements were 
oe 80 common as to excite neither admiration 
nor horror. Nobody would take the trouble even 
to identify them, and they were consequently trans- 
mitted only in the gross.” 

Dr. Janké states that we possess not only a full 
description of the various engagements fought by 
the troops of the Confederation of Bar, 
in a book written by a French officer who took 
an active part in those operations, but even numer- 
ous references to the doings of Benyowszky himself. 
Bat in this, I believe, he is mistaken. He does 
not give the slightest hint as to who the French 
officer in question was, or what the title of his 
book may be, or where or when it was published, 
although such valuable discovery — not to be 
withheld from an expectant public. I fear, there- 


fore, that he has misunderstood Ebeling, the. 


editor of one of the German translations of the 
‘ Memoirs,’+ who merely states that Benyowszky’s 
( nstiick) to the ‘ of a Fren cer 
iM Belcour) in the Service of the Polish Oon- 
federation,’ published at Amsterdam (Leipzig) in 
1779, a book for which I have searched high and 
low in vain. Dr. Ebeling adds that he has taken 
teat pains to discover some independent evidence 
 coortn upon Benyowszky’s share in the Polish 
events, but his troubles were not rewarded with 
any success. He was known in Poland, and either 
esteemed or abhorred by people, according to the 
faction to which Dr. Ebeling’s informants be- 
longed ; but his deeds are lost in the great disorder 
and chaos prevailing in that unhappy country in 
those troublous times. The German editor further 
avers that be bas not met once with Benyowszky’s 
pame, though he has diligently searched for it, in 
the ‘ Histoire des Révolutions de Pologne depuis la 
Mort du Roi August III. jusqu’en 1775,’ Varsovie 
(Paris), 1776, and the best German newspapers 
of the period. The name of this hero of many 
gallant deeds does not occur even once in the 
columns of the Hamburg Correspondent or the Neue 
Zeitung, published in the same place for the years 
1768 and 1769—so Ebeling informs us—notwith- 
standing that both these journals received cir- 
cumstantial accounts from the seat of war, though 
these were not inclined to favour the cause of the 
Confederation. In fairness to Benyowszky, how- 


* * Annual Register ’ for 1768-9. 

Hamburg, 1791, in 2 vols, 

The newer editions of Rulhiére do mention Be- 
nyowszky’s deeds, but, alas ! bave no other authority for 
their statements than Benyowszky’s own ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Rulhbiére’s editor of 1862 gives the title of snother book, 
viz., ‘Souvenir de la Confédération de Bar ’ (Posen, 1848, 
by Kacakowski). I only know the original Polish edition, 
published at the same place and the same year, It dis- 
misses Benyowszky’s “d tico-historical romance” 
with a few contemptuous words. 
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ever, the German editor is bound to acknowledge 
that he bas not discovered anything contradictory 
to our hero’s narrative, but, on the contrary, bas 
found many things which bear him out. 

I have been more fortunate than Dr. Ebeling, 
and run Benyowezky to earth. Though he handles 
the Polish events with some skill, and upon the 
whole manages fairly well to fit his own heroic 
exploits into the general narrative, he commits 
some very serious chronological and other bluaders, 
which at once betray him as a Jiterary impostor. He 
relates that he arrived at Cracow “ on the very day 
the Count Panio made the assault.” From other 
sources we know that Cracow was invested about 
the beginning of July, 1768. Benyowszky further 
relates that on the 6th of the same month he went 
to Novitarg, returned to besieged Cracow with a 
regiment of six hundred men, and after baving per- 
formed many valiant deeds before the town, and 
also at Landskron and sundry other localities, he 
was taken prisoner by the Russians, but very soon 
ransomed by his friends, and returned to Cracow, 
and finally, on Aug. 22, left that town, which he 
alleges was taken by the Russians during (and in 
all probability owing to) his absence. But d 


THANKSGIVING For THs or Cuanzes IT, 
—The Rev. George B, Fenwick, vicar of St. 
Thomas -by-Launceston, in a recent thorough 
investigation of the various books and registers 

rved there, discovered a printed copy of the 
ollowing thanksgiving prayer for the birth of 
Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. 
(the sheet being torn away where asterisks are 


A Thankegiving fore * * 
of the Queene, and bappy * * 
yong Prince. 

O most mercifull God and Gracious Father, thou hast 
given us the joy of our hearts, the contentment of our 
soules for this life, in blessing our deare and dread 
Sovereigne, and his vertuous Royall Queene with a * 
Sonne, and us with a *, * thy just time and his, * * us, 
We give thy glo—— most humble and hearty thankes 
for this: Lord make us so thankefull, so obediente to 
thee for thie great mercie, that thy goodnesse may 
del—— to increase it to us. Increase it good Lord to 
more children : the prop one of another against single 
hope. Increase it to more Sons: the great strengthen- 
ing of his Majesty and his Throne. Increase it in the 
life and well fare of this Prince already given, Increase 
it in the joy of the Royall Parents, and all true hearted 
subjects, Increase it with his Christian and most happy 


ing to the authorized version of Polish history, 
General Apraxin took the town during the night 
of Aug. 17-18. Various other feats of arms are 
hereafter related in his book, and sundry “affairs” 
are settled, and at length he states that he pro- 
ceeded with his troops to the assistance of the 
fortress of Bar, the headquarters of the federation 
to which he belonged, but on his way received 
information of the fall of the fortress. Benyowezky 
states that he heard this on November 29, though 
everybody else in Poland must have been in posses- 
sion of that intelligence many months before, as Bar 
was stormed and taken by the Russians on June 9, 
0.8.,* 4. ¢., probably before Benyowszky set foot 
on Polish ~P This huge blunder as regards the 
date of the fall of Bar, committed by one who pro- 
fesses to have been the leading spirit of the Bar 
Confederation, is fully convincing as 
value of Benyowezky’s Polish history. 

In addition hereto he commits the indiscretion 
of coveting for himself the laurels and fame gained 
in the defence of Zwanietz and in the skilfully con- 
ducted retreat across the Dniester into Turkish 
territory, which honours, with his sole exception, all 

i have assigned to Casimir Pulawsky. 


L, L. K. 
(To be continued.) 


* Various authorities give the date of the fall of Bar 
asatthe end of May, June, and even July, 1768, But 
there is not the slightest doubt that it fell on June 20 
according to our reckoning. My authority for this is 
Major-General Kretshetnikov’s ‘ Diary,’ published in 
vol, iii, of the Moscow Historical and Archzological 
Society's journal, the Tshteniya (in Be- 
ar mentions the general in January, 1769, but, 

! the diary breaks off at Sept. 16, 1768. 


tion, both in faith and goodnes: That his king- 

dome and people may be happy: First in the long life 
and prosperity of our most gracious Souvereigne, and bis 
Royall Consort: And when fulnesse of duyes must 
gather h—— Lord double his graces (if it bo possible) 
and make th—— ——rent in thie his Heire, and his 
Heires after bim for all ——tions to come, even for 
Jesus Christ his sake our onely Saviour. \. 

Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, printer to the 
King’s most Excellent Majestie, 1630, 

It may be added that the parish also possesses 
a complete set of Churchwardens’ Accounts from 
1480 to 1655, and registers dating from 1563, 
for the full preservation of which Mr. Fenwick is 
bow securing aid to provide efficient binding and 
an iron safe, 


Isscription.—On the vault of the old patrician 
family of Boblin, in the Anna Kirche, at Angeburg, 


the | is eaid to be an inscription composed of three 


in four rows, of which the following is eaid to be 
the reading :— 
Piper peperit Pecuniam 
Pecunia peperit Pompam 
Pomps peperit Pauperiem 
Pauperies peperit Pietatem. 


Lac. 
(This recalls the ‘Pugna Porcorum,’ a long Latin 
poem, in which every word begins with the letter p. } 


A Pace or Occutt Paitosorny.—The follow- 
ing curious information may or may not be 
appreciated by readers of ‘ N. & Q.’; but I confess 
that when my landlady, on a wet afternoon (and 
there are some wet afternoons even in lovely 
Guernsey), brought me a broken- backed volumes 
minus its title-page and sadly thumbed, telling 
me it was a forbidden book in which were charm, 
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of great power, I sat down to read it with much 
avidity and to make notes of its contents, amongst 
them the following, which may probably enable 
some one learned in such literature to help me to 
the title of the work in which I found them :— 


“It is eaid if any one shall carry the heart of a crow 
or a bat about him, he shal! not sleep till he cast it from 
him. The same doth the head of a bat dried, and bound 
to the right arm of him that is asleep. The tongue of a 
water-frog laid under the head of a man, and the heart 
of a Scrich ow] laid on the left breast of a woman, make 
them talk in their sleep, and utter all their secrets, A 
duck dried into powder and put into water generates 
frogs—but if cut into pieces after being baked in a pie 
and put into a moist place in the ground, toads are 
brought forth.” 

Quartan agues, &c., are carried away 
“by binding the pairings of the sick persons nails to the 
neck of a live eel, if he be let go into the water. And a 
piece of a nail of a gibbet wrapt up in wool, and hanged 
about the neck, is also a cure, as is a rope taken from a 
= and hid under ground so that the sun cannot 
reach it. 

“ It is enid if any one shall measure a dead man with a 
rope first from the elbow to the longest finger, then from 
the shoulder to the same finger, and afterwards from 
thence to the feet, thrice making these measurements. 
If any one afterwards be measured with the samé rope 
in the same manner, he shall not prosper, but be unfor- 
tunate and fall into misery and sadness. 

* Celestial, or bright fires, drive away spirite of dark- 
ness, and fires made with wood do the same in as much 
as it hath an analogy with, and is the vehiculum of 
that superior light.” 

Spirits of darkness are stronger in darkness, as 
ouk spirits or angels are augmented by light. 

“ Hence it was that all religious ceremonies, prayers’ 
singing and all manner of Divine worship should not be 
performed without lighted torches, or candles. Hence 
also the saying of Pythagoras, ‘ Do not speak of God with- 
out a light.” And for the drawing away of wicked 
spirits ‘lights and fires were to be kindled by the corpses 
of the dead’ {vie}, A cloth that bad been wrapped 
about a corpse ved from it the quality of sacredness, 
and melancholy. But by way of relief from these 
tenebrous matters, it is said, Some physicians bya certain 
extract of vipers, and hellebore (and the flesh of some 
such kinds of animals) do restore youth.” 


The blood of a bear is recommended asa tonic 


**to restore the strength of the oy Wane 


Tennyson and Jon: A the 
late Lord Tennyson’s ‘Two Voices’ we find the 
verse :— 

His sons that bear his 
Some pod, some to 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 

In the Book of Job, chap. xiv. v. 21, it is 
written :— 

“ His sons come to honour, and he knoweth it not ; and 
they are brought low, but he perceiveth it not of them.” 

The two passages are so closely similar, in essence 
as io form, that not the faintest suspicion of pla- 
giarism can exist. H. Scutrz Witson, 

Arts Club. 


“ Sconz.”—Within the last few years this word 
scone has become familiar in England, or, at least, 
in and about London. Its pronunciation, like 
that of golf, is (in England) unsettled, and it seems 
probable that before very long the short o (as in 
don) will have established itself. But those of us 
who were told that the kings of Scotland were 
crowned at Scdne are slow to shorten the vowel. 
I am not inquiring whether seine or scdne should be 
preferred—indeed, if the cake owes its name to the 
royal city, scoon would, I suppose, be the nearest 
approach to the Northern pronunciation. But I 
wish merely to note the fact that the word is an 
addition to our vocabulary, and will, I think, have 
to be admitted into the ‘ New Dictionary.’ 

Hewry ATTWELL, 


Prrrrtewett, Essex : a Curious 
In Prittlewell Churchyard, close under the east 
wall of the church, is an altar tomb, consisting of 
brick sides supporting a fine white marble slab. 
This slab has for a long time past been encrusted 
with lichens, which rendered the inscription almost 
undecipherable. On visiting the church the 
other day I was glad to find the marble had been 
—* I copied therefrom the following quaint 


~ Here lieth the bodys of M™ Anna 
& Dorithy Freeborne wives of M" 
Samvel Freeborne whoe departed 
this life one y® 31* of Ivily Anno 1641 
the othar Avgvst y® 20 Anno 1658 
one Aged 33 years y® othar 44, 

Vader one stone two jems dolly 

Eqvall in worth weight lustre sanctity 

If yet perhaps one of them might excell wel 

which was't who knows ask him ye knew them 

by long enjoyment if hee thus be press’d 

hee '] pause then answere truly both were best 

were ’t in my choice that either of the twayne 

might bee return'd to mee t’ enjoy againe 

which should I chuse well since I know not whether 

Ile mourne for th’ losse of both but wish for neither 

t here 's my comfort herein lyes my hope 
time 's a comeinge cabinets shal! ope 

which are lockt fast then then shall I see 

my jewells to my joy my jewells mee. 

The last word of the first line of the epitaph is 
unmistakably “dolly.” The word “weight” in 
the second line is a crux, for it is hardly to be 
imagined that Mr. Freeborne used it to signify the 
actual bulk of his two consorts. 

Above the inscription are carved (left) a skull 
and crossbones and (right) a shield. The shield 
once contained a coat of arms, but the device has 
now become nearly obliterated. 

T, Pace. 


5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have again ex- 
amined the shield in a better light. I believe the 
device to be three eagles displayed. 


Tae ‘Sarurpay Review’ arrive 


It is not “the fiend of proof-sheets” that is 
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answerable for an amazing blunder in the current 
number of the Saturday Review (Dec. 15, p. 652), 
where, in an article headed ‘The Ratepayers’ 
Revolt,’ we read :— 

* Here, for example, we see in petto what has already 
taken place in the Imperial Parliament, a coulition 
between the Liberals and Conservatives in defence of 
their pockets. In Limeh the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, or, as they prefer to call themselves, the Pro- 

ers’ Association, are run a or 
the Board of Guardians.” 

Well were it for the writer if in future he kept 
his Italian in petto; it may roam as it pleases in 
the blissful ignorance of his own ‘‘ bosom.” If he 
wants to know my meaning, let bim consult a 
dictionary of foreign quotations. F, Apams. 

e 14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Hewry Brittan Wittis.—The president of this 
college, General Alex. S. Webb, has been trying 
to ascertain the particulars of the burning of 
the London Pantechnicon, at which a collection 
of the pictures of Henry Brittan Willis was 
destroyed. The fire occurred, it is thought, 
about ten or fifteen years ago ; and, owing to the 
fact that so many of this painter’s pictures were 
lost, those remaining have probably become rare. 
{ should be grateful for any communication you 
might _ relating to the subject, or indicating 
where I might learn some of the facts. 

Hewry Evetyy Buss, Deputy Librarian. 

College of the City of New York. 


Copter Fietpine’s ‘Caruiste Castie.’—In 
1824 there was exhibited at Carlisle a water-colour 
drawing of Carlisle Castle by Copley Fielding. Can 
any of your readers inform me in what public or 

vate collection this drawing now is? R. B. 


Mitcuetcemor.—In ‘The Art of Politicks’ 
{published 1729), “printed for Lawton Gilliver, 
a Head, Fleet Street,” I find the fol- 


In Egbert’s reign 

Members to Mitchelgemot went, 

In after ages called the Parliament. 
Is this Mitchelgemot simply the Northern name 
for the Witenagemot; or did two councils exist ? 
{ should be glad if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
tell me any other instance where this word is 
employed. E. Bet. 


Praying tae Wac "= Prarine THE Tavant. 
—What is the origin of this phrase? Another 
is “ Playing the Charley Wag.” It would be 


interesting to know how “‘ Charley” and “ wag” 
have come to be synonymous with truant, Will 
your readers oblige with any words or phrases of 
similar meaning Cc. P. Hate. 


Appress Wantep.—I wrote to Messrs. Goldirg 
& Lawrence, publishers, 55, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, for a copy of the igree of the 
‘* Ulf family of Aldburgh, co. York, by J. C. 
Brook, Somerset Herald,” and my letter was re- 
turned, marked “ Not known.” May I ask who 
represents this firm at present, or where I should 
be likely to get & copy of this pedigree? Weuld 


any subscriber of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly lend me a copy 
for a few days? Wm. Jackson Pigott. 
, co, Down, 


“Tse Bouit-Roarer.” — This curious imple- 
ment, for producing a booming or throbbing sound 
when swung round by a string, is referred to more 
than once by Grant Allen in his book ‘The Great 
Taboo,’ and it is referred to by Andrew Lang in 
his ‘Custom and Myth.’ Prof. Haddon, in a 
letter to a Dublin newspaper lately, writes at 
length about the ‘‘bull-roarer,” as examined by 
himself in Torres Straits and elsewhere in the 
Pacific. He also mentions that it is used 
as a boy’s toy in Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Worcestershire, and that it is known 
in different places as “ bull-roarer,” ‘‘ bull,” 
“bummer,” “bummer,” or ‘‘ swish.” Prof. 
Haddon mentions that it is still used in Norfolk, 
Cambridge, Suffolk, and East Yorks. In the 
Pacific it seems to be connected with the religious 
forms or superstitions of the people, Will any 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who know this implement 
say where they have seen it, how it is made and 
used, and how far its sound can be heard ? 

W. 8. Patrerson, M.R.LA. 

Belfast. 


Grapwett.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ fur- 
nish me with a pedigree of the branch of the 
Gradwell family residing in Liverpool, more par- 
ticularly about the end of the last century and the 
beginning of the present? T. Pirr Couzens, 

102, Crofton Road, Camberwell. 


Pronunciation oF recent 
notes on Fowey lead me to ask if there is any 
book giving the local or accepted pronunciation of 
various English place-names, chietiy those that are 
pronounced differently from the spelling. If such 
a list does not exist, ‘N. & Q.’ might lead the 
way to an interesting and useful book, now that 
our old local dialects are fast dying away and 
becoming corrupted ; and with them we are losing 
the original meanings of many English names, 

B. Frorence Scarzerr. 

Lerren Brayps worn sy Oniminats,—In 

Bay and Plymouth i i 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was | ever noticed the irony 


irony, I sup- 


ony 
the custom to sentence culprits who were convicted | pose—in chap. v., where East, in his character 
of certain crimes or offences to wear a cloth letter, | of cicerone, says to Tom Brown, “ That’s the chapel, 
conspicuous in its contrast of colour, sewn either | you see, and there just behind it is the place for 
upon the arm or breast or back of the outer | fights”? The italics are my own, of course. 


garment. 
records which show that this letter generally indi- 


cated the crime. Thus, A, for adultery; J, for 


incest; D, for drunkard. Hawthorne has made 
use of the custom in ‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ I have 
endeavoured to trace this custom back to England, 
but have failed to discover the record of an instance 
in which this penalty has there been imposed. 
Can any person cite a precedent in England which 
will show whence the colonists derived this custom ? 

Ayprew McFartaye Davis. 

10, Appleton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Drraspust: these per- 
sonages first named by Walter Scott and Carlyle 
respectively ; and what is the special characteristic 
of Smellfungus? Is he the man who mistakes the 
fungus-growths of his own fancy for facts of the 
history he is recording ? A. 

(“Smellfungus” was first applied by Sterne to Smollett. 
See Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fuble.”} 


Reape Famiry.—I sball be grateful for any 
information as to the Reades of Lugwardine, co. 
Hereford, eepecially as to the family of Richard 
Reade, who was thirteen years old at the Visitation 
of 1627. When did the family become extinct ? 

W. Parey 

Lincoln's Inn, 


Brown’s Scroot Days’: Scoot, 

—The motto to the first chapter is :— 
I'm the Poet of White Horse Vale, Sir, 
With liberal notions under my cap. 
Ballad, 

Where is the remainder of this ballad to be found ? 
Aleo, where can I find the ‘Coaching Song,’ by 
R. E. E. Warburton, two lines of which are quoted 
as the motto to chap. iv. ? 

As Mr. Hoghes’s graphic work has taken its 

ce, justly, as ao English classic, there ought to 

as few errors as possible in it. The first motto 
to part ii. chap. iv. is attributed to Rowe. The 
lines are Shenstone’s, from the second part of bis 
‘Pastoral Ballad.’ I quote from the “Golden 
a ” edition of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 

Is there not a little exaggeration in chap. vi. 
where it is stated that the lower saad tan 
thought that “old Brooke,” the captain of the 
school, circa 1832, was the identical “ brave 
Broke” who commanded the Shannon in the 
naval duel in 1813? Rogby boys of even the 
second, not to say the third form could hardly 
have been such “ duffers,” I sbould think. What 


Instances are found in the colonial 


JonaTHAN BovucHiEr. 


Micuetts.—I want to find out who was the 
wife of Admiral Mighells. In Lowestoft Church 
is a monument to the Hon. James Mighells, Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue and Comptroller of the Royal 
Navy, who died March 21, 1733. On this monu- 
ment—and in Gillingwater’s ‘ Lowestoft’—his arms 
are given as Gu., a bendlet or surmounted of a 
fesse sa. There is a crescent in the sinister chief, 
I presume for difference, as he was the second 
son. In West Ham Parish Church, Essex, is a 
monument to “ Mrs. Ann Mighells, Relict of the 
Hon. Jas. Mighells, sometime Vice- Admiral of the 
Blue and afterwards Comptroller of the Navy...... 
who died 2lst March, 1733, and lies buried at 
Lowestoff.” On this monument are the arms 
following : Per pale, dexter, Az., a chev. between 
three eagles displayed with two heads or ; sinister, 
Sa. three bars wavy az. (or or) on a chief gu. a 
bull pass. guard. or. On account of age it is im- 
possible to say of what metal the bars wavy are ; 
but the other ordinaries are perfectly clear where 
gilt, and therefore I bave reason to su that 
tbe bars were argent. The arms on the dexter 
side are those of Ashby (co. Leicester). Admiral 
Mighells’s mother was Thomasin, sister of Admiral 
Sir Thomas Ashby, who was knighted for valour 
in the engagement with tbe French in Bantry Bay, 
and who was buried in Lowestoft Church in July, 
1693. Can any of your readers explain (1) From 
the arms on her monument, who Mrs. Migbells 
was? (2) Why she should impale the Ashby 
arms, and not her hbusband’s? (3) Admiral 
Mighells having left no sons, but three daughters, 
one of whom was married to Admiral John 
igne, was Admiral Gascoigne entitled to 
quarter the arms of Mighells, as given in Lowes- 
toft Church, the arms of Asbby, and the arms of 
the family to which Mrs. Mighells belonged? 
According to Papworth, vol. i. p. 42, and Robson, 
the arms on the sinister side of the shield above 
referred to belonged to Bullman, or Bulman. 
Who were they ? A. 


‘Ten Tsovsanp a Year.’—Can any student 
of legal history, and Samuel Warren, tell me who 
were the originals of the learned counsel who 
figure at York in the celebrated case of Doe d. 
Titmouse v. Jolter? Mr. Pickrorp says, I observe, 
that Mr. Subtle, who led for the plaintiff, was 
Scarlett, and from Warren's full description, as 
compared with Whiteside’s sketch of him in his 
descriptions of eminent English lawyers, I have no 
doubt he is correct. Whiteside said, ‘‘ If you had 


do your old Rugbeian readers say? Has any one 


& rotten case to patch up, you would, of course, 
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-select Sir James Scarlett,” and, in the case I refer 
to, certainly the firm of Quirk, Gammon & Snap 
-did rightly. Mr. Quicksilver, who had received 
the “ muffling” retainer, was Brougham, I s1ppose. 
Who was the Attorney-General depicted by Warren ; 
and who was Mr. Sterling, the second king’s 
-counsel appearing for the defendant? I write 
away from my Campbell and other books, so am 
unable to trace the counsel on the circuit. Had 
(Lynx, the junior who appeared for the plaintiff, 
any prototype? Lastly, to come to the convey- 
ancers, Was the eminent Mr. Mortmain drawn 
from life? Who were Lord Widdrington and Mr. 
Justice Grayley ? W. H. Quarrett. 


Tae Worst Epition or 
do a thing notoriously ill is, so far as fame is con- 
-cerned, the next thing to doing it excellently well. 
In the notice of Francis Gentleman in the ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,’ by David Erskine Baker, 1782, 
‘it is stated by Mr. Isaac Reed, who edited this 
edition, “He has had the discredit, but we know 
not on what foundation, of being editor of the 
worst edition that ever appeared of any English 
author, we mean Shakspeare as printed by Mr. 
Bell.” do not find this book in the list of 

teenth century editions of Shakespeare, I wish 
‘to know, Is there a copy of the work in existence ? 
Does it: merit the censure? The biographer of the 
vanfortunate Gentleman in the ‘ D. N. B.’ seems to 
hint that the stricture was unjustly severe. 
W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin, 

[You will find the edition in Lowndes, p. 22, col. 2. 
Tt was issued in 1773-5, in 8 vole. 12mo., with portraits 
and character plates, and matches Bell’s ‘ British Theatre.’ 
dt is said, on the title-page, to be by the authors of 
*The Dramatic Censor,’ which means Francis Gentle- 


man. 


Parker Famity.—Edward Parker, Bow-bearer 
to the King (b. 1602), left issue Edward and Roger. 
Was Robert Parker, who lived in the reign of 


‘Charles II., lineally descended from either of these ? 
Dove. 


“Bos tocurus rst.”—Will avy reader explain 
the origin of this phrase in the sense in which it is 
now commonly used (and in which it is employed 
in the Times of a few days ago)? I am aware, of 
course, of the many references, in Pliny and else- 
where, to the circum-tance of the ox speaking. 
But there the fact is merely referred to as a portent. 
What he said is never recorded, and he is never 

sented as speaking with authority, or as 
“laying down the law,” as in the phrase as now 
a I desire to know is how and, if 
sible, when this sense became attached to it. id 


any one give it vogue ? J. H. 
Wao murperep SHAKSPEARE AGAIN, ABOUT 


marks ; or, the Indian King’s Observations on the 
most Fashionable Follies: now reigning in the 
Kingdom of Great-Britain,” marked ? c. 1730, in 
the British Museum Catalogue, is this 

relating to the description “of an Affair that once 
happen’d to all Three of them”; of which three 
Squire Wronghead was appointed speaker, — 

“and the Doctor, with Squire Blunderbuss, were agreed 
to sit during the Affair, as two of the Criticks Jury did 
upon the Body of Divine Shakespear, lately murder'd 
again bya Poet, to the inexpressible Grief and 
Loes of his Executors the Booksellers, who generally take 
Possession of Men's Souls, binding them up in Calves- 
Skin Coffins, before either their Bodies care to part with 
them, or Nature bas the Time to take away their old 
me ae A she has a Right to, according to her own 

‘Macbeth’ was altered by Nabum Tate, and 
published in 1731: “ Macbeth : a Tragedy. As it 
is now Acted at the New Theatre of Edinburgh. 
Written by Mr. Shakespear, with alterations by 
Mr. Tate. Edinburgh, printed by T. and W. 
Raddimans, for Allan Ramsay, and sold at his 
shop, 1731, 12mo. pp. 72, 1s.” (Bohn’s Lowndes, 
2286). Possibly Nahum Tate was then considered 
by some folk “a great Poet.” F. J. F. 


WHETSTONE PARK. 

S, vi. 183, 310, 456.) 
Parton—no mean authority on matters relative 
to the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields—informs 
us that the eastern half of Whetstone Park was 
built by Mr. Whetstone, a parishioner and vestry- 
man of that period, and acquired from him the 
name of “ Whetstone’s Park,” and the other half, 
continued by a Mr. Phillips, the name of “ Phillips’s 
Rents.” Burns, in his book on ‘ Tokens,’ supple- 
ments to this the locality of the builder’s residence, 
as follows, ‘* William Whetstone, a man of some 
wealth, and, as his token shows, a tobacconist on 
the south side of Holborn near the Turnstile.” 
Soon after the first issue of your valuable paper, 
& query was inserted respecting the identity of the 
three dukes implicated in the murder of the beadle 
in Whetstone Park, without any satisfactory 
solution. Lord Braybrook, who was at that time 
looking over a MS. account of the Griffin family, 
suggested (‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ii. 171) that, as both 
causalties occurred in the same spring,— 

“Edward Griffin was ly the same to 
whom a pardon was Apeil 11, 1671, for the 


death of Peter Werriel; in the like manner as was 
granted to the Duke of Albemarle and the Duke of 


Monmoutb.” 
Very many years after I came upon a more likely 
clue in the manuscripts of J. J. Rogers, Esq., of 


1730%—In the dateless little tract “Royal Re- 


Penrose, Cornwall, published by Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The interval was too 
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great to apprise you of the same; but now that the 
question has been renewed, I gladly do so :— 


“1670, the last of Feb., London.—Jo. Pennecke 
to John Rogers. Saturday last at night was killed a 
beadle, the constable’s assistant, for attempting a house 
in or near Whetstone Park, a scandalous place, where 
was the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of Albemarle, and 
oa of Somerset with others at a very unseasonable 


The following extracts from other memoranda 
and annotations that I on the same subject 
may also prove interesting. The first two are to 
be found in news letters in the manuscripts belong- 

to S. H. Le Fleming, Rydal Hall, also pub- 
ed by the aforesaid Commission :— 

“Feb, 28, 1670-1.—On Saturday night, or rather 
poany | morning, happened an unfortunate accident 
near Holborn. Several persons of quality being inter- 
rupted by the constable and his company, were by them 
resisted. One of the beadles was ded and died.” 

“ March 7, 1670-1.—His Majesty, considering the late 
sad accident of kiiling the beadle near Holborn, has 
changed the ballet, intended to bave been continued till 
Shrovetide, into common dancing, they therefore were 
this evening «t Clarendon House. 2nd, His Majesty, in 
detestation of the late horrid barbarous fact, bas called 
a council, commanded the Chief Justice to attend him 
there to give him an account of the matter, and con- 
sidering the many mischiefs that may arise and have 
lately by persons under pretence of querade, intended 
it is said to have strictly prohibited the same, but after 
consideration it was thought fit to certify to the Justice 
of the Peace that the Guards have orders upon all 
occasions to assist the watch in any part of the town, 
against all persons of whatsoever quality they be.” 

“The Duke of Monmouth, who had contrived the 
outrage on Coventry, in a drunken frolic with the young 
Duke of Albemarle and others deliberately kills a ward- 
beadle. Charles, to save his son, posted all the mur- 
derers,” — Wade's ‘British Hi ,’ chronologically 
arranged. 


F, A. Cuaxr. 


I am glad to find that there is a prospect of a 
continuance of Mr. C. A. Warp’s useful and 
suggestive papers on Lincoln’s Inn Fields and its 
a but I can hardly be expected to accept 
Mr. Warp’s views on archeological research. 
According to Mr. Warp, ‘‘ All antiquarian ques- 
tions are twaddle, or very near it.” I have always 
thought that a knowledge of the past is the best 
guide to conduct in the future, and that any light 
thrown on bygone times, even if it be that of a 
horn-lantern only, is preferable to total darkness. 
Bat if inquiry is to be made at all, I think it 
should conducted on the lines of ac- 
curacy. I cannot get over my objection to “ par- 
rot’s tales,” and if Mr. Warp choose to assail 
me with either beak or claws, I can assure him I 
shall receive the punishment “ smiling,” so long as 
I am suffering in the interests of historical trath. 

The history of Whetstone Park is a very — 
** quiddity,” but if it is brought into court at 
it should be supported by evidence. Mr. Warp 


haps, than that Whetstone Park takes its name 
rom Whetstone...... who was known to have first 
begun building there.” This begs the whole ques- 
tion at issue. I have no preconceived theories on 
the subject ; all I want is evidence to support this 
‘* well-attested” statement. As for the three 
dukes, I showed in my last communication on the 
subject that there was good reason for believing 
that two dukes were concerned in the affray that 

cost the poor beadle his life. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 


Retics or Kine Cuartes I. S. vi. 226, 
315, 357, 414).—I am glad to say I have ascer- 
tained that the valuable relics of King Charles I. 
have been carefully preserved by Mr. Martin- 
Edmunds, since his change of residence from 
Worsborough Hall, where they had been kept for 

erations ; and I can now give a more detai 
escription of them. 

The cabinet, said to have been used by the 
king in his travelling excursions, measures about 
thirty inches in height, forty-four inches in width, 
and is twenty inches deep. The door, which is 
locked at the top, opens downward, and forms a 
writing table ; inside there are a number of small 
drawers to hold papers, &c. The cabinet is placed 
on a stand with four legs ; this is modern, but was 
exactly copied from the original, which had become 
decayed. Round the door in front is the following 
inscription : “‘ Beati peres spiritu, quoniam 
ipsorum est regnum ccelorum, Beati mites, quoniam 
ipsi possidebunt terram.” 

There are a pair of sheets, in which the king is 
supposed to have slept on the night before hi 
execution. There are also a night-shirt and a 
night-cap, all made of very fine linen, and beauti- 
fully worked with small stiches, the sheets being 
hemstitched and marked AR. with a crown above. 
This looks’as if the monogram was of his mother, 
Queen Anne, who was a daughter of Frederick II. 
of Denmark. 

There is also a book, bound in red velvet, which 
contains a MS. account of Sir T. Herbert’s 
devoted attendance on the king daring the latter 
part of his life. This, I ame, is what has 
since been published; and the book contains a 
recommendation of his faithful servant, written by 
the king’s own hand. 

The stool is eleven inches high, and is eighteen 
by fourteen inches across, and looks older than the 
cabinet, and some of the wood is rotten. It is 
covered with red velvet that is much worn, and is 
stuffed with feathers. There are marks on this 
which are supposed to be blood stains, Is it 
possible that the stool acted as the fatal blook ? 
Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


Tar or “Jixco” (5™ 8S. x. 7, 96 


says, ‘‘ Nothing of the kind can be better attested, 


456; 8" §. vi. 51, 74, 149, 312, 373).—While 
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Dr.' Brewer, in his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ countenances the derivation of this word 
from the Basque Jainko (elsewhere |literated 
Jaincoac, Jainkoa, Jenco, and Jinkoa, with longer 
forms Jangoicoa and Jaungoicoa), we must be 
prepared by his reply at the last reference for a 
different derivation in that new edition of his 
valuable guide the issue of which all travellers in 
the paths that he has trodden hail with gratitude. 
But the statement that the word comes to us 
through the music-halls must be modified to the 
effect that its use in the refrain of a music-hall 
song in 1877-8 may perhaps have temporarily 
increased its circulation, as it certainly led to its 
association with chauvinism. 

Besides the use of it by Dean Swift quoted 
above Dr. Brewer's note, we find Goldsmith 

tting it into the mouth not only of Tooy Lamp- 
rio, but of the demi-monde town lady, who prefixes 
“the living,” and Dr. Brown into that of Sir 
Walter Scott. A contributor at 5” 8. x, 457 
mentions its use by Jarvis in his translation of 
*Don Quixote,’ edition of 1842. I am not ac- 
quainted with the edition of 1842. In the 
editions of 1749 and 1810 I find Sancho’s Por Dios 
rendered, ‘‘ By the living God.” Perhaps Jarvis, 
or Jervas, thought Shelton’s ‘‘ By Jove” too weak. 
Perhaps some editor of Jervas thought his render- 
ing too strong, and so changed it to “By the 
living Jingo.” If so, the change is likely to have 
occurred at a time when the phrase was in vogue 
as a mild-flavoured oath, recommended for the use 
of schools and families. The sort of music-hall 
to require such a one was not in existence in 
1842, I well remember its school use—without 
“the living”—though I think that Disraeli was 
well advised in making his Etonians swear ex- 
clusively by Jove. Jingo must have been familiar 
to Barham, or he would not have made St. 
Dunstan swear by him. But when, after identify- 
ing Jingo with Gengulphos, he proceeds to account 
for the phrase “‘ living Jingo” by a story of the 
lively behaviour of the joints into which the dead 
Gengulphus had been cut up, a story with no other 
apparent foundation than some tradition of the 
healing effects of his unmutilated body, we may 
be forgiven for doubting his seriousness about any 
= of the question, etymological or otherwise. 

——_ abbreviation of St. Gingolph, on the 
Lake of Geneva, to St. Gingo, not Jingo (5" S, x. 
456), is noticeable. 

It bas not yet, I think, been recorded in 
*N. & Q.’ that “ By Jings,” as well as “ By Jove,” 
is, or was till lately, in use as an interjection in 
ordinary Shropshire In the ‘ Shropshire 
Wordbook’ there is a note to Jingo “=St, 
Gingoulph.” A star against this points to further 
explanation in the glossary, which I regret to say I 
cannot find. There may be a local reason for the 
derivation, which would be very interesting. But 


the note may be merely founded on what Halliwell 
says the derivation is said to be. 

We are indebted to the French journalist, whose 
absurd guess at the derivation of our English phrase 
has received more attention than it deserved, for 
causing the present renewal of a discussion which 
plainly is not exhausted. While those to whom 
we look for light and leading show difference of 
opinion or change of view, no reasonable offer of a 
suggestion should be refused. And what with 
popular attribution to a language that nobody 
knows, with two saints in the field, with a choice 
presented between Je renie Dieu (through Jirnigo, 
2°¢ §, xii. 336) and Jesu son of God (through 
Je’-’n-Go’, 8" S. vi. 373), it would seem unreason- 
able to exclude Gingko (Salisburia adiantifolia), 
the sacred tree of Japan, from the interesting 
competition. KIiierew. 


As Dr. Cuance very properly points out, what 
we want is an historical account of this word, and 
he adds that Pror. Sxear probably does not know 
when Jingo came into use in Kogland. An earlier 
use than Swift’s is that in Oldham’s fourth Satire 
upon the Jesuits, written, I believe, in 1679. All 
Oldham’s pungent satires on the Jesuits naturally 
contain references to Ignatius Loyola, Loyolites, 
&c.; the fourth is headed, ‘‘ St. Ignatius’s Image 
brought in, discovering the rogueries of the 
Jesuits, and ridiculous superstition of the Church 
of Rome.” I must quote the lines referred to 
above :— 

But nothing with the crowd does more enhance 

The value of these holy charlatans, 

Than when the wonders of the mass they view, 

Where spiritual jugglers their chief mastery shew. 

“ Hey, jingo, sirs! What's this?” Tis bread you see; 

wo 1ns With an 

And five small words poensunenl, make = their Christ. 

This is to me a very suggestive passage. The 
first impression it conveys is that jingo 1s a word 
of the hocus-pocus type ; then one remembers that 
Ignatius Loyola was a Biscayan, born in Guipuzcoa 
in 1491, Then we are told by Canon Tartor 
(8® S. vi. 290) that Inigo is the Navarrese of 
Ignatius; and Dr. Charnock states, in ‘ Pre- 
nomina,’ 1882, p. 64, that Inigo is another ortho- 
graphy of Innigo or Enneco, and adds that this 
Enneco is the name of a saint. 

Clearly Jingo and Inigo are words that approxi- 
mate very closely, and in the passage quoted 
Oldham is straining all his powers of coarse satire 
to ridicule the “ Biscain plague,” as he calls the 
founder of the Jesuits. The dot of an i makes 
lingo into Inigo, and Oldham was a rough-and- 
ready writer. At any rate, this seems to me nearer 
than St. Gengulphus, or St. Gingues, and certainly, 
with all deference, nearer than Jesus-son-of-God 
crushed down to “ Je’-’n-Go’.” 


Oldham may have read some life of Loyola in 
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which reference was made to the Basque deity 
J ainko,—who can say in what strange collocation of 
letters? I merely suggest these resemblances, but 
hope they may lead to further and more learned 
elucidation. Is there any earlier known use of 
Jingo than Oldbam’s ; and in what varying forms is 
oles Inigo written in early Basque or Spanish 


8 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries among 
illiterate people there was plenty of scope for 
cacographies of all kinds, and Jainko and Inigo 
may have obtained some kind of correlation. Will 
Pror. Sxeart be lenient to all this tentative guess- 
work ? James Hoopsr. 

Norwich, 


Dr. Cuance’s note has interested me, because 
it contains, in a way, the same arguments that I 
employed in a communication that left Bombay 
three weeks before Dr. Cuance’s note appeared. 
In one point, however, we differ. Dr. CHance 
thinks that Pror. Sxeat wrote very positively on 
the Gengulphus theory; I, on the contrary, con- 
sidered he wrote with caution. There is one other 
solation which I beg leave to offer. The discus- 
sion on ‘Ventre St. Gris’ showed how anxious 
our ancestors were to disguise the sacred name in 
all kinds of uncouth forms. In English, we have 
such expressions as “’Zounds!” “’Odzooks,” and, 
in ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ the strange assevera- 
tions of ‘* Cock’s passion” and “Gogs-wouns.” I 
therefore think it possible that an oath by the 
anost sacred name of all may have been disguised 
in some meaningless word beginning with a soft j, 
and that to this perverted ice we owe the 
custom of swearing ‘‘by the living Jingo,” “by 
Jabers,” “ by Jove,” and, very likely, “‘ by George.” 

W. F. Prrpeavx. 

Tt may be of interest to note that Jingo, Empress 
of Japan, conquered the Korea in 201 a.p. Whence 
did she derive her name ? J. E. F. 


Warertoo (8 §. vi. 507).—As to Wellington's 
visit to Bliicher, Col. Maurice has lately told all 
that is known in the United Service Magazine. a 


Mr. Archibald Forbes, in an article on ‘ Copen- 
bagen and other Famous Battle Horses,’ in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, August, 1894, refers to 
Wellington’s supposed ride to Wavre on the night 
of June 17,1815. Ropes’s ‘Campaign of Waterloo,’ 
p. 239, also deals with the same subject, and comes 
to the conclusion that ‘‘ we must believe that the 
Duke rode over and saw Bliicher the night before 
‘the battle.” I, for one, decline to we that 
Wellington did anything of the kind. I will not 
Anges the probabilities and improbabilities (I 

k it very probable that if Copenhagen bad 
performed this remarkable feat of endurance on 


been selected to bear the Duke next day), but I 
will simply call to mind the fact that Earl Elles- 
mere, an intimate friend of Wellington’s, denied 
that such a ride took place (Quarterly Review, 
vol. Ixx.). Gleig, who had repeated conversations 
with the Duke, says he went to bed—a much more 
sensible thing to do. His words are ‘‘ He atea 
hearty dinner, or rather supper, and went early to 
bed. At two in the morning of the 18th he was 
up.” He further states: “The Duke had received 
during the night of the 17th several communica- 
tions from Biiicher.” When Wellington was at 
Paris in the following month he was speaking to 
Sir John Malcolm about the events of June 17, 
and said :— 

“TI sent Bliicher word that I knew I should be attacked 
at Waterloo. He said he would be ready on the 19th. 
I enid that would not answer, as I was assured I should 
be attacked on the 18tb, and that I should be satisfied 
with Bulow's corps. Biiicher then wrote or sent word 

imeseif wit ls who arm my su 

Life of Sir John Malcolm.’ — 

Not the slightest indication of this ride, or of 
any agreement in consequence of it, is shown either 
in Bliicher’s official despatch or in his letter to 
Muffling on the morning of the 18th. Not a soul 
in either army, Prussian or English, was ever 
heard, so far as we know, to refer to this extra- 
ordinary ride, which was performed on a pitch dark 
night, along unknown country roads, in a tem- 
pestuous rain, when the great English commander 
might easily have fallen a victim to any marauding 
band of fugitive Prussians or predatory French. 
In addition to the above authorities, I will only 
mention one more—that of Wellington himself. 
The late Prof. Selwyn, at page 92 of his Jubilee 
Poem on Waterloo, quotes Baron Gurney’s ‘ Notes 
of Conversation with the Duke’ as follows :-— 

“TI asked him (says Gurney) whether the story was 
true of his baving ridden over to Bliicher the night 
before the battle of Waterloo and returned on the same 
horse. No! (said the Duke) that was not so. I did not 
see Bliicher the day before Waterloo. I saw him the 
day of Quatre Bras. I saw him after Waterloo and he 
kissed me. He embraced me on horseback. I communi- 
cated with him the day before Waterloo.” 


W ATERLOOENSIS. 


**THE SEA-BLUE BIRD oF Marca” §, vi. 
367, 414).—Mr. Dovertow has so clearly and con- 
cisely indentified this bird as the wheatear, that I 
hope we shall hear no more of its being the king- 
fisher. The kingfisher is not a migrant ; it is with 
us all the year round, and therefore has no more 
to do with March than with any other month. 
Bat the wheatear arrives in March, and, after 
breeding, leaves us in the autumn. Tennyson was 
not professedly an ornithologist, but he was brought 
up .in the country, and so was fairly acquainted 
with the habits of birds, and he knew that the king- 
fisher does not flit about bushes, When the 


ahe night of the 17th a fresh charger would have 
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wheatears first arrive, the dorsal plumage of the 
cock birds has a bluish-grey colour, which by a 
dittle stretch of fancy may be called .e = 

. Dixon. 


“Borr”=Praice vi. 449).—This word 
is used in Kent: “ A small flat fish, otherwise called 
the flounder. They are caught in the river at 
Sandwich by spearing them in the mud, like eels, 
But at Margate they call turbots butts” (‘ Dict, 
Kentish Dialect’). ArtHur Hossgy. 

Wingham, Dover. 

Butt means flounder, not ice. Mr, 
Crakk will find the word under “ Flounder” in 
Yarrell’s ‘ History of British Fishes,’ 1836, vol. ii. 
p. 215. “It is common at Berwick and Yar- 
mouth, at which latter place it is called butt, a 
northern term.” The word, however, occurs in a 
auch earlier work, namely, Harrison’s ‘ Historicall 
Description of the Iland of Britaine,’ 1586, p. 224. 
Speaking of fishes, he mentions the flat kind, and 
says, “Of the first [kind] are the plaice, the but, 
turbot,” &c., thus specially distinguishing one fish 
from the other. J. Dixow, 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ gives the meaning “a flounder 
or plaice,” and the following references for examples 
of its use : ‘‘* Butte fysshe, plye,’ Palgrave, f. 22. 
See Harrison’s ‘ Description of England,’ p. 224 ; 
Havelock, 759; Howard, ‘ Household Books,’ 
p. 120.” Everarp Home Coreman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

This word is in constant use on the east coast 
for flounders, Nall has, “ Butt. A flounder, so 
called at Yarmouth, remarks Yarrell, in bis ‘ Brit. 
Fishes,’ Dut. bot.” East Anglian names for fish 
are very various and peculiar; a list would fill 
— of ‘N.&Q.’ James Hoorzr. 

orwich. 


Butt, in the form of balibutt or halibut (the 
choice sort fit for holy days) is well known on the 


bills of fare of London taverne. Ki.uicrew. 

A Person’s Sense or Heanine (8 
vi. 348, 435).—Alice King, a daughter of the 
Vicar of Cutcombe, Somersetshire, who for a 
quarter of a century had contributed to the 
of the Argosy, was entirely blind at the age of 
sevep, Shortly before her death she wrote a slight 
sketch of ber life. This was published in the Argosy 
{lviii.) from which the following is an extract :— 

“ Throughout my whole life my blindness has bad this 
remarkable featare in it. 1 always have before my eyes 
« brilliant light, so that the whole air around me seems 
as it were incandescent ; I appear to be walking in light. 
In this light I can call up at will all sorts of beautiful 
colours which I see mingled with the radiance, and 
forming of it. Thus my blindness bas always been 
for me in a certain way brightness. As I grew older 
there came to me other abnormal peculiarities which 
have been mercifully sent as compensations. I 


can | onl 


always tell when others are looking at me, and I can 
generally tell whether they are looking at me in kindness 
or the reverse. My sense of hearing is extremely sen- 
sitive, and through it I can read character in the tones 
of the voices of men and women round me. I can «lso 
discern character accurately in the touch of the hand. 
I have certain instincts for which I have no exact name, 
which sometimes make me foresee future events. My 
senses of touch and smell are excessively delicate; the 
former (sic] gives me the keenest pleasure in flowers and 
in their different scents; the latter [sic] is of much 
practical use to me, I can knit the finest silk inthe most 
intricate atitches, and I have invented for myself a watch 
by which I can, by feeling, tell the time to a minute.” 

Everarp Home Ooteman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


About five years ago I entered a tramcar ran- 
ning between Westminster and New Cross vid 
Peckham ; opposite to me sat a blind man; before 
the car reached its destination he rose from his 
seat and walked to the end. The conductor re- 
marked that he was a daily passenger, and always 
rose when a certain point was reached, so that the 
car stopped opposite the turning he went down. 
If he went by the Kent Road tram he did in like 
manner, with greater exactness than many persons 
who could see. J. Deay. 

Croydon. 


‘A MUTUAL FRIEND” (8% §. v. 326, 450, 492 ; 
vi. 77, 514).—Perhaps your correspondent does 
not think that the term “ mutual admiration” is 
wrong. But I do not quite see why he should 
have introduced it under the above heading unle+s 
he does think so. No objection is made to 
** mutual friendship.” But ‘‘ mutual friend” is 
thought wrong. Shelley has ‘‘ mutual mother.” 

And Earth, their mutual mother, does she groan 
To see her sons cont-nd ? 
* Revolt of Islam,’ canto 10, s, i. 
E. Yarpier. 


House-piace” axp Houss”=Livine- 
room (8 S. vi, 369).—‘‘ House-place "—living- 
room was fifty years ago, and still is in many 
places, the old homely term in Derbyshire for the 
most-used room for general purposes in 
houses and cottages alike. The house-place was 
on the lower floor, front or back of the house, 
where the family met, the meals were served, and 
where the spare time of all was spent, female 
servants included, where they were kept. The 
boiling, baking, and cooking generally was done 
here ; house - was the living-room in 
reality. Rougher work was done in the kitchen 
or scullery. In larger houses the other lower room 
was the parlour, and if there were two, the second 
was the best parlour, in which the old family 
treasures were kept, and the parlour was used only 
as the reception-room for occasional visitors ; the 
best parlour only on occasions of weddings, chris- 
tenings, —— age, and deaths. Twice a year 

ly would parlour and best parlour be 
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“rooted out ”—as the lady of the house would 
say—on the occasions of spring and winter 
cleanings. Christmas revels, by the way, were 
always in the “ house-place.” 
Taos. Ratctirre, 
Worksop. 


It is still the custom in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire to invite one to ‘‘coom in to t’hoose,” 
as distinct from the kitchen. Cc. G. Gray. 


This is a very common expression in the rural 
parts of Staffordshire. It is always used in the 
sense indicated by W. I. R. V. 

J. Bropavrst. 


Bedford Park,*Chiswick. 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 858. iii. 449 ; iv. 93, 256. 
Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgb, N.B. 


BLUNDERS or Bic-Wia,’ Anonymous 
viii. 323).—This query appeared as to the author- 
| of the anonymous pamphlet published in 1827, 
and entitled ‘ Blunders of a Big-Wig; or, Paul 
Pry’s Peeps into the Sixpenny Sciences,’ Your 
correspondent, in suggesting the name of De 
Morgan as a possible answer to his query, felt 
misgiviogs which I think would grow into dis- 
belief in the mind of any one familiar with 
De Morgan’s humour, who also made himself 
acquainted with the style of the pamphlet. More- 
over De Morgan subsequently did much valuable 
work for the Useful Knowledge Society, of which 
he could hardly ever have spoken disrespectfully. 
The pamphlet is a merciless exposure of the 
astonishing errors contained in the first two 
numbers published by the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, viz, ‘The Objects, 
Advantages, and Pleasures of Science’ and 
* Hydrostatics,’ which came out anonymously, but 
were suspected on their appearance, and have since 
been known, to be written by Lord Brougham. 
Now Thomas Love Peacock seems to have greatly 
disliked Brougham ; the Edinburgh Review says 
he “hated” him, and many allusions to him and 
his ‘‘ Steam Intellect Society ” are scattered over 
* Crotchet Castle’ (first published four years later, 
in 1831) ; among them is what follows :— 

“I suppose the learned friend [Brougham] has 

tten a sixpenny treatise on mechanics, the 
rascals who robbed me have been reading it. 

“Mr. Crotchet: Your house would bave been very 
safe, doctor, if they had had no better science than the 
learned friend’s to work with.”—C. 17. p. 166 in Dr. 
Garnett’s edition, 

On reading this I was reminded of the phlet, 
of which I had long known the name and parport, 
and succeeded in discovering it in the British 
Moseum, where it bad escaped me for many years, 
owing to its being, absurdly enough, only cata- 
logued under the head ‘‘ Pry (Paul) "—taken from 
the second title, which I had met with in the 


catalogue of the Library of the Royal Institution. 
On examination I found that though the humour 
of the pamphlet is inferior in subtlety and refine- 
ment to what is so admirable in ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ 
still its general style presents many of the charac- 
teristics of ne é.g., his tendency to throw his 
matter into the form of dialogue, bis proneness to 
reiteration, and, in a slight degree, his fondness 
for classical quotations, though the quotations in 
the pamphlet are hackneyed enough. 

I have hitherto failed entirely to find any 
explicit evidence that Peacock wrote the pamphlet ; 
but I think that the internal evidence, combired 
with the e cited, leads to a strong presump- 
tion that he did so. J. Power Hicks. 


Tue Proyvnciation or Spa (8 S. vi. 361).— 
Dr. Cxuance will be surprised to learn that eklaw 
as the pronunciation of éclat is not yet antiquated. 
This is given as the pronunciation in the latest 
edition of Nuttall’s ‘Standard Dictionary,’ which 
in 1890 had reached its two bundred and fiftieth 
thousand. This is all the more remarkable, because 
the eame dictionary gives the proper pronunciation 
of Spa (spa). To foreigners the English a must 
be the most puzzling of letters. We have (1) a 
long, as in fate; (2) a short, as in fat, (3) a grave, 
as in father ; (4) a broad, as in fall; (5) aobscure, 
as in liar. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, 


I bave just returned from an absence from home 
to find an article from Dr. Cuancr’s able pen on 
the pronunciation of Spa. I looked into Skeat’s 
‘ Etymological Dictionary’ to ascertain periods of 
references therein. But I think we can goa little 
further back. In the first place, permit me to 
premise that in my boyhood and youtb, twenty to 
thirty years ago, I have always beard the word 
pronounced Spaw (as in squaw). But it seems to 
me of recent years the word has become Spa (with 
the Scotch note, as in Caa). I will give one 
instance to show the earlier pronunciation :— 

Past use of physic, spaw, or any diet. 
umont and Fletcher, ‘ Scornful 
Lady,’ III. ii., 1616, 
I have not verified this in first edition. Other 
early references are— 
She were better progress to the baths at Lucca, 
Or go visit the Spa in Germany. 
Webster, ‘ Duchess of Mais,’ ILI. ii, 1623. 
The far-famed English Batb, or German Spa, 
One drop of this will purchase. 
Massinger, ‘ Parliament of Love,’ IT, ii. 1624. 
We have several of these “‘Spaws” in Ireland, 
and the pronunciation is usually, amongst the 
country people, the old-fashioned way. But one 
recently Soomeh at Lucan, near Dublin, isa“ Spa.” 
Cuicuester Harr. 

Dr. Cuancer, in quoting bashaw=pasha, bas 

reminded himself that the change of the pronuncia- 
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tion of a from aw te ah has to be taken into 
account. Two or three centuries ago the pro- 
nunciation at Constantinople was bashaw, and 
through the Italian this was communicated to our 

in the seventeenth century, where it is 
always a Turkish bashaw. In my early years I 
heard aw from the old émigrés and Frenchmen of 
the time of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., as I have 
stated formerly in‘N.&Q’ 


Martin Wricat (8" S. vi. 108, 233).— 
Perhaps the following may be of service : “ Guize 
(Gen.) and Heroot (Mr.), Plain Narrative or True 
State of the Case between, 4to., 1751. Respecting 
a marriage settlement. The Tract dedicated to 
Matthew Woodford, Esq., of Southampton.” The 
above is taken from ‘ Bibliotheca Hantoniensis,’ 
but I have not seen a copy. Vicar. 


Grotocy §. vi. 247, 409).—Here is a 
remarkably striking example of the word. Oan 
any one say in what year of Mrs. Piozzi’s long life 
it was written }— 

“ How long is it since Mrs. Piozzi * Let me hope 


that you will not pursue geology till it leads you into 
doubts destructive of all comfort in this world, and all 


the next’?”—‘The Poet at the Breakfast 
v 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, . 


Rosert Pottok (8 S. vi. 163, 237, 270, 318, 
395, 417).—It may comfort the manes of this 

t one of your correspondents who is not 
ashamed to own himself a reader of ‘The Course 
of Time.’ May I ask any one who is not, to turn 
to book iv., and to study the character there 
given of Lord Byron,— 

A man of rank and of 
Who riches had, and &e., 
and he will no longer deny to the author the 


possession of considerable poetical power. 
G. L. Fenton. 
Clevedon. 


Masor Joun Fatrrax (8 vi. 448).—John 
Fairfax, of the East India Company’s service, 
Bengal Presidency, was a cadet of 1767, received 
his first commission July 26 of the same year, and 
became a major July 27, 1781. He went home 
with Government despatches in 1782, and died 
Jan, 2, 1784. As the inscription on the back of 
the portrait in question records the death of the 
original, it cannot have been there in its entirety 
when he made the gift, may have been written at 
any later date, and is evidently erroneous. The 
‘3rd Hussars” did not become hussars till 
1861, and did not go to India till 1837, being then 
designated light dragoons. In the time of Jobn 
Fairfax they were dragoons, without qualification, 


wore his red coat probably as an officer of Bengal 
Native Infantry. Perhaps the words read as 
‘*Third Hussars” may be susceptible of another 
reading. Perbaps the clue given above may lead 
to a more interesting solution, in which case 4 shall 
be glad to be corrected. KILuieREw. 
Iam afraid that the writing at the back of the 
miniature—viz., “ Major John Fairfax, 3rd Hussars, 
Calcutta, died 1782”—does not correspond with 
the portrait, judging from the description of the 
uniform. At the above date there were no regi- 
ments of hussars in the army, and at no period 
did any of our hussar regiments wear red coats 
with green facings. My experience is that it is 
not by any means uncommon to find miniatures 
incorrectly described at the back. If Mr. Daury 
will submit the miniature to the inspection of some 
person acquainted with the uniforms worn by the 
army from time to time, it will not be difficult to 
assign a date, or, at all events, to be within ten 
years of the date of its production. 
S. M. Mitye. 


There must be some mistake here, for not only 
was there no such Hussar regiment as the 3rd 
until 1862, but there was no one of the name of 
Fairfax in the British army between 1772 and 
1782. In this latter year the 3rd Dragoons were 


uartered in England. 
Harotp Matzt, Colonel. 


or Quorartion 8. vi. 447).—Tasso 
in the verse quoted does but follow Virgil, who in 
the tenth Eclogue says that all shade is injurious, 
both to the voice of the shepherd who 4 
beneath it and to the crops, but especially 
shade of the juniper. Evelyn wonders at this con- 
demnation of so beneficial a tree ; and certainly 
Virgil seems in this instance to be at variance 
with common opinion, both ancient and modern. 
For in tradition and folk-lore alike the juniper 
figures largely as a protectivetree. It gave shelter 
to the Madonna and Child, it drives away evil 
spirits and venomous beasts, it protects from 
witchcraft, it tames horses, it purifies the air, and 
even by its odour beffles the hound and so saves 
the hare from his pursuit. All this, and more, in 
addition to its purely virtue, which is 
really considerable. 6. 0. B. 
German Poetry S. vi. 489).—The author 
of the e is Withof, whose ‘ Moral Poems’ 
appeared in 1755, and are quoted, with this very 
passage, in Moses Mendelssohn’s ‘Collected 

ritings,’ vol. iv. pt. i. p. 163 (12mo,, Leipzig, 
H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Crry Cavrcn Recisters (8 8. vi. 421). 
—Mr. Crarx has evidently misunderstood the 
inquiry of your correspondent as to the transcripts 


and, indeed, wore red coats. But Jobn Fairfax 


of City registers ; but since a list of printed 
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originals has appeared in your colamns it may be 
as well to add :— 

“ Allhallows, London Wall, edi B. 
Hovenden, full transcript, 1559-1675. 


st. Edmund, the K Martyr, Lombard 8t: 
Edited by William Bras. B.A. full transcript, 1610. 
1812, Leeds, 1892, 

Io the Non-Pareebial Department at Somerset 
House is a complete transcript of the register 
of Mercer’s Chapel, and at the College of Arms 
those of Alihallows, Lombard Street, 1550-1867 ; 
St. Benet, Grace Church, 1558-1866; and St. 
Leonard, East Cheap, 1538-1812. The rector of 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, bas transcribed the greater 

t of his register, and is calling for help to have 
fe prin ted. Besides the above, extracts from many 
City p parishes have in some form or other found 
their way into print (for a full list of these see the 
Jatest edition of Dr. Marshall's ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide’); but extracts are like a biscuit to a starv- 
ing map, they merely remind one of the existence 
of food. All this, however, has nothing whatever 
to do with episcopal transcripts, about which the 
question was asked. 
privately psi Mr. 

vately printip ow, I would as it possible 

do anything else ? Those, like myvel who are 
interested | in these matters are mostly far too poor 
to purchase books of this nature even by subscrip- 
tion. We wait, with bated breadth, till the 
ious volume appears in the Catalogue of the 
itish Museum, and then lie awake for a week 
afterwards because it turns out that Sarah Smith 
‘was a widow at the time of ber marriage to John 
Jones, when for years we have been treating her as 
a spinster. Had Sarah Smith been a racehorse 
she would, of course, have bad an interest for 
moneyed men ; as it happens, however, she was 
ooly their own ancestress, and the single race for 
which she was entered was the human one, and 
so City registers remain unprinted and inaccessible, 
and, inter alia, St. Clement's, East Cheap, is 
absolutely virgin ground. 
C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

Doubtless the City transcripts of 
registers are perforated merely to string a lot 
together for disinfection. We all know our fore- 
fathers were very foolish, but even they can bardly 
have thought that nching a hole in an infected 
paper would take the infection off. 

C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


That of Allhallows, London Wall, published 
about six or seven years ago, is omi by Mr. 
R. Crark, p. 421. L. G. 


Parisu Recisters ayp Mayor Court Rotts 
(8 8. vi. 409)—Mr. Hinp may like to know that 


the Leicester transcripts begin 1612, and after 1620 


are fairly complete till 1640; then there is a hiatus 
Cc. E. Gitpersome-Dickinson. 


Suir Names, 1300-1500 (8" S. vi. 441).—The 
names of several ships, with their captains, during 
the reign of Henry VII. will be found in ‘ Materials 
for Reign of Henry VII.’ (Rolls Series, No. 62). 
your contributor has consulted that 


Arrsur Hussey. 
al near Dover. 


Usrinisnep Books, Booxs AnnounceD 
BUT NEVER PusBLisHeED (8* S. iv. 467 ; v. 95; vi. 
92, 357)—In a choice copy of John Cole’s 
‘History of Wellingborough’ which I have 
recently met with I find a copy of— 

for publishing by Su The 
ot Every- Day Sed Science, 
and General Literature, being subjects connected with 
the county of Ningborog 4 “the Author of the 


‘Wood-eogravings, &e.” 
must be exceedingly rare. Cole 
calendar for Huntingdonshire. 


Joun or. 
Northampton, 


The republication of Dodd’s ‘Church History,’ 
under the editorship of the late Rev. M. A. 
Tierney, of Arundel, was commenced about se35 
— but it stopped short at the fourth or fifth 

ume, 

I published the first part of ‘ Palestra Musaram,’” 
in 185], with Macpherson, of Oxford; but the 
other three parts, though announced by him, were 
never = owing to a dispute between author 
and publisher. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


W. G. D. F. is not quite correct in his note 
about T. Blore’s MS. collections for a history of 
Rutland. On Blore’s death, in 1818, his MSS. 
were purchased from his widow by Sir Gerard N. 
Noel of Exton Park, who had financially assisted 
Blore in the publication of the ‘East Hundred,” 
and they remained in chests in the old hall at 
Exton until about 1875, when Sir G. Noel’s grand- 
son and successor, the late Earl of Gainsborough, 
entrusted them to the Rev. J. H. Hill, who pro- 
og to complete Blore’s history of the county. 

Hill first issued a prospectus for the history 
of the parish of Exton only, at 1/. 1s., and shortly 
afterwards a prospectus for the history of the 
Hundred of Alstoe (comprising Exton) at 4/1. 4s.; 
bat the work was not published. At Hill’s death 
Blore’s MSS. were returned to the present Earl of 


Gainsborough, and are now at Exton Park. LI. 
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Jewitt, in his memoir of Blore ( Reliquary, vol. iii.), 
says that Blore commenced first of all by illus- 
trating in various ways Wright’s ‘ History of 
Rutland,’ adding genealogies, emblazoning arms, 
and in other ways making it a splendid volume. 
This valuable book, containing hundreds of pages 
of MS. notes, pumerous — illastra- 
tions, is now in possession of William Morris, 
Eaq., of Oakham. Jos, 
Stamford, 


A somewhat peculiar case is that of “The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, from his Birth to his Inau- 
guration as President. By Ward H. Lamon. 
With illustrations. Boston, James R. Osgood 
& Company, 1872.” Only one volume was pub- 
lished, and in the last paragraph it is said, “In 
another volume we shall endeavour to trace his 
[Lincoln’s] career as the nation’s Chief Magistrate 
during the ensuing four years.” It is a pity that 
this promise was not ke Mr. Lamon had been 
the law partner of President Lincoln, knew 
him thoroughly, and admired him. He did not 
place him on superhuman heights, but described 
him and his motives simply and plainly. It is 
understood that the second volume was su 
in the interest of the Republican party of that 
time ; but its publication now could do no harm 
politically, and Mr. Lamon’s view of Mr. Lincola’s 
administration would be deeply interesting. 


F. J. P. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ancestry or Acarna (8 S. v. 421, 461; vi. 
2, 101, 317).—The Rev, S. Baring-Gould, in his 
‘Lives of the Saints,’ says the honour of St. 
Agatha’s birthplace is claimed by Catania and 
Palermo in Sicily, and that the probabilities are 
slightly superior in the claims of former. He 
records that she “was the daughter of an 
illustrious and wealthy house in Sicily,” and, being 
of devote tastes, rejected the admiration of Quin- 
tianus, the Consular of Sicily, and retired to 
Palermo to avoid his importunities. On the 
charge of being a Christian he had her seized and 
brought back to Catania, where, after suffering 
awful tortures, she died in prison (Feb. 5, 
A.D, 241). Husenbeth, in his ‘ Emblems of Saints’ 
(third edition, edited by Dr. Jessopp, 1882), men- 
tions that in religious art she is shown with 
eighteen different emblems, viz. : holding her left 
breast cut off in pincers ; holding a breast in one 
hand and a pair of shears in the other ; knife at 
her breast ; holding a nipple in pincers ; breasts 
and shears on the ground ; pincers in her hand ; 
iron hook in her hands; St. Peter healing her 
wounds ; breasts on a dish ; executioners cutting 
off her breasts ; ib., with red hot pincers ; breasts 
cut off ; consoled by an angel ; chafing-dish by her 
side ; on a funeral pile; torn by pincers; broken 
vessel and coals; and, finally, with a knife in her 


hands, and breasts on a book. These illustrations- 
he quotes from St. John’s, Maddermarket, Nor- 
wich ; Winchester Cathedral ; Martham Churcb,. 
Norfolk ; Eye Churcb, Suffolk; Wiggenhall- 
Church, Norfolk, and places abroad. 


Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


Pistots (8 §. vi. 69, 255).—It is not easy to: 
understand the directions for the use of the pistol, - 
cited from the manual of 1672, without seeing 
& specimen of the weapon in question. The term 
“ cock” seems to be used for hammer, and “ bend” 
for full cocking the pistol. In the ‘ Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ the probable date of which is 1710,. 
the sexton, Johnnie Mortsheugh, narrates his: 
having followed his liege lord to the battle of Both- 
well Brigg as follows :— 

“We gaed on a braw simmer morning, twenty-fourth 
of June, saxteen hundred and se’enty nine, of a’ the days: 
of the month and year—drums beat—guns rattled— 
horses kicked and trampled. Hackstoun of Ratbillet 
keepit the brigg wi’ musket and carabine and pike, 
eword and scythe for what I ken...... There was young 
Allan Ravenswood, that was then Master, wi’ a bended 
pistol in his hand, it was a mercy it gaed na aff.”— 
Chap. xxiii. 
In the famous garden scene in ‘Twelfth Night” 
pistol is used as a verb by Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
“ Pistol him, pistol him ” (IT. v.). 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


TatrersaLL Famity (8 S. vi. 345).—I have 
a note that there is an account of this family in 
Wilkinson’s ‘ Burnley,’ and that a memoir of the 
founder of the race occurs in the Sporting Maga- 
zine, vols. vi. and vii. ASTARTE. 


Orry Guitps or Epinsurcn S. vi. 489). 
—A. T. M. will find a brief account of the fourteen’ 
corporations of Edinburgh, beginning with the 
Surgeons and ending with the Bonnetmakers,. 
with their arms, in ‘ An Historical Account of the 
Blue Blanket, or Craftsman’s Banner,’ by Alexander 
Pennecuik, Edinburgh, 1780. 

Joun 


Picrurse or I. vi. 407).—* St.. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate Street, erected in 1727, con- 
tains the monument of Sir Paul Pindar, an eminent 
merchant and zealous adherent of Charles I. 
(Leigh’s ‘ New Picture of London,’ 1823, p. 199). 
Sir Paul Pindar is mentioned in ‘The English 
Baronetage,’ London, printed for Tho. Wotton,. 
1741 (vol. iii, part ii. p. 402). Sir Abraham 
Dawes, Knt., one of the farmers of the Customs, 
temp. Car. L., Sir Paul Pindar, Sir John Wolsten- 
holme, and Sir John Jacob had assigned to them 
from Philip Burlimachi, the impositions laid by: 
way of subsidy on sugars, for which Burlimachi 
had a grant from King Charles I. “Sir Abraham 
was a very great Royalist, and suffered greatly in 
the civil wars.” Rosert PrerpPoint. 
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“ Menpine or Enpine” v. 486; vi. 11, 
277, 437).—I copy the following from Fuller's 
* Worthies,’ 1662 ed., Surrey, ad fin. It is curious 
as exhibiting a happier play of words than that to 
which recent political agitators bave accustomed 
us. 

“ I have been credibly informed, that one Mr. Clarke, 
some seven score Years since built at his Charges the 
Market-House of Farnham in this County. Once 
reproving his Workmen for going on so slowly, the 
excused themselves, that they were hindred with muc 
people pressing upon them, some liking, some disliking 
the Model of the Fabrick. Hereupon Mr. Clarke caused 
this Distich (hardly extant at this day) to be written in 
that House. 

You who do like me give mony to end me, 

You who dislike me give mony to mend me, 
I wish this Advice practised all over this County, by 
those, who vent their various Verdicts in praising or 
ae Structures erected gratis, for the General 


F. Apams. 
14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 
Another example :— 
This is the way physicians mend or end us. 
canto x, stanza xiii. 
ANDALUZ. 


Dairy Oraror (8* S. vi. 469).—The preamble of 
the old Chancery Bills to which Mr, GitpERsome- 
Dickinson refers seems to have varied at different 
dates. For instance, temp. Henry VI. we have 
** Besechith mekely youre pouere Oratrice,” and 
temp. Henry VII. ‘‘ Yor pore Orator and dey! 
Seleune.° As to why these words were used, 
they seem to have been formal, or perhaps one 
may say technical, compliments. he date at 
which they fell out of use could be settled by a 
few hours’ work among the a | Bills at 
Fetter Lane. Mark W. Bottey. 
Barnard Castle. 


Doxes or Brirrany 8. vi. 488).—If J. G 
would care to write to me direct, I might be able 
to assist him somewhat to a correct succession of 
the Dukes of Brittany. W. Dz Pivx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


The following may help J.G. Peter I., John I. 
son, Jobn II. son, Arthur I. son, John III. son, 
Jobn IV. half brother, John V. son, John VI. son, 
Francis I. son, Peter 1I. brother, Arthur II. uncle, 
Francis If. nephew. If J. G. will give me his 
address I will send him an extended chart of the 


above. Joun 
Fuarlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


Sirver Fracon : Initrars 8, vi. 367).— 
L. M. P.=Lugens maritus posuit ? 
W. D. Macray. 
The initials D. D. D. ©. Q. mean, probably, 
“Dono dedit dedicavit curavitque,” or “ Dono 


mean **Libens (or Lubens) merito 
it.” See ‘Siglarium Romanum ex editione 
obannis Gerrard,’ London, 1792. The ‘ Siglariam ’ 
is to be found in the second volume of Bailey’s 
* Facciolati,’ 1828. Rosert Pierpornt. 


L. M. P. stands for ‘‘ Locus male nw gt 

male=not well, ill, unadvisedly. D. D. Q. S., 

“Diis deabusque sacrum.” D. D. D. Q., Dat, 

dicat dedicatque” (vide Holyoak’s‘ Latin Dic- 

tionary ’). Frewen 
Abbotsfield, Stratford Road, Salisbury. 


Tae Origin or Kwickxersocxers (8 vi. 
426).—May I be pardoned for referring, in this 
connexion, to an article of my own on ‘ Knicker- 
bockers,’ which appeared as the “ turnover” in the 
Globe of Nov, 23 last ? G. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


Avuruors or Quotations Wantep vi. 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, &c. 

W. T. L. is quoting, rather inaccurately, some lines by 
Lord Tennyson, which were published in the first edition 
(1833) of ‘The Palace of Art,’ and afterwards with- 
drawn. Mr. W. T. Palgrave, in his notes to ‘L 
Poems by Lord Tennyson ” (“ Golden Treasury” Series), 
says that the following stanzas (which he bad permission 
to reprint) were “expressive of the joy wherewith the 
soul ‘YY the results of astronomical experi- 
ment. In the centre of the four quadrangles rose an 
immense tower :— 

Hither, when all the deep unsounded skies 
Shudder'd with silent stars, she clomb, 
And as with optic glasses her keen eyes 
Pierced through the mystic dome, 
Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 
Brushes of fire, bazy gleams, 
Clusters and beds of worlds, and bee-like swarms 
Of sung and starry streams. 
She saw the snowy poles and moons of 
That marvellous field of drifted light 
In mid Orion, and the married stars——” 
At this point the quotation breaks off, but Mr, Palgrave 
tells us that the “ moons of Mars” ie a later correction 
by the author, who probably wisbed the concluding line 
of the last stanza not to be republished, 8. G. H. 


She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 
is from the original draft of Tennyson's ‘Palace of 
Art.’ It was never printed as part of the text, but 
added, with other stanzas, as a foot-note in the first edition 
of 1833. In 1842 it was struck out. See ‘N. & Q.,” 
8, ix. 297. Cc. F. 8. Warnex, M.A, 


Thy towers, they say, gleam bright, Bombay, 
Across the dark blue sea, 
But ne'er were hearts so light and gay 
As then sbal! meet in thee. 
This is the last of some verses addressed to his wife and 
children by Bishop Heber on board ship when 
to join them. The lines are exquisitely sweet and touch- 
ing; in their own style I know none more so. If Q 
wishes it, I will gladly make hima cory, 
C, F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken, &c. 


dedit donum curavitque.” The initials L. M. P. 


From Matthew Arnold's ‘ Obermann,” F. D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Opslepadte of Names. Edited by Benjamin E. Smith, 
. (Fisher Unwin.) 
An ordinary and recurrent difficulty of the critic or 
reviewer of books is to say what a book is, In the present 
case the difficulty is to say what the volume before us is 
not. Into its eleven hundred pages is crowded matter 
h for a reference library. At the outset, the 
volume, which involves the continuous labour of a very 
numerous staff of experts, is intended as a seventh and 
supplementary volume of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ to 
the progress and completion of which we have drawn 
the attention of our readers. The same conscientious 
compilers who are responsible for the illustrations or 
references in ‘The Century Dictionary’ have again been 
employed, the same competent philologists have been 
occupied with the explanations, and the scheme of 
unciation in the two works is practically identical. 
Fhe aim has been to supply a complete dictionary 
of proper names, and of “all the things, thoughts, 
persons, pla and events—real or imaginary — to 
which Sekae ont given.” In pursuit of this some sixty 
to seventy thousand names are, at a rough estimate, 
given, The book is thus a cyclopedia biography, 
supplanting the ‘ Dictionary of Biographical Reference 
of Phillips, which, meagre as is the information it sup- 
plies, bas long been pted asa godsend by the worker. 
it supplies, moreover, the names in history and in myth 
under Greek or Latin names, as in Dionysus or Bacchus, 
and presents comprehensive biographies of the principal 
men of letters and &c, As mere 
living le it is in advance, in some respects, of the 
which reflect discredit on English 
enterprise. For ordinary purposes it dispenses with the 
need of a gazetteer. How much information is supplied 
concerning characters in fiction will be seen bya reference 
to Becky Sharp, Tom Jones, Autolycus, Philaster, &c., 
or even to such less familiar names as Beverley or Scrub. 
Names of imaginary places—as Avalon, Cockayne, &c,.— 
are given, as are historical events and scores of other 
things, the mere account of which would cooupy all the 
space we can assign to purposes of review. a work 
such as this absolute completeness is out of question. 
Comparatively few of the, so to speak, test questions or 
applications we have made have been unproductive, We 
thus find Panurge, Gargantua, and the Dive Bouteille, 
but cannot trace Friar John of the Funnels. Candide 
is there, and is accompanied by the fair Cunégonde, 
described somewhat arbitrarily and delicately as his 
priestess. Among many chevaliers we do not find the 
Chevalier de la Tour ndry, an omission pardonable 
enough, but to be ge supplied. Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis appear, from umas’s great romance, 
as well as Bobadil, from ‘ Every Man in his Humour, 
and Dugald Dalgetty, from ‘A Legend of Montrose.’ 
The pronunciation of names is a matter of com- 
parative unimportance to the echolar; but a refer- 
ence to Dives, given us * Di’-véz," would prevent 
the numerous references to Dives as a monosyllable 
in connexion with a play recently being = 
formed. In one case we find an error of date. e 
birth of John Poole, the author of ‘Paul Pry,’ is given 
as 1792. It was, in fact, 1786. This is, of co rn 
slight affair, in which the compilers have been misled 
by their predecessors, As a rule the whole seems as 
correct as it is ample in information, Quite impossible 
is it to name all the purposes to which the book may be 
put, It is, as we have indicated, a dictionary of bio- 
graphy, a gazetteer, a classical dictionary, a handbook of 
plots aad allusions, incorporating the work of all that 


have laboured previously in the field. It is a cyclopsdia 
of general information, To return to our starting point, 
the task is difficult of stating what it is not. Works 80 
comprehensive and so adequate, though familiar in 
France, are a novelty in England and America. 


Le Monde Moderne. (Paris, Quantin,) 

THE aim of the latest of French magazines is, apparen 

to describe vividly by letterpress and illustration we 
Paris of to-day as the centre of the world. Not diffi- 
cult is this in an opening number. To continue it on 
the same lines may, however, involve some effort. We 
have thus articles on Sarah Bernhardt, Verdi, archi- 
tecture, fashion, and what not, an imaginative 
contribution by M. Uzanne on the locomotion of the 
future, a paper by the editor on ‘How to Found a 
Review,’ the photography of colours, and a score different 
contributions. The illustrations lead off with a repro- 
duction of the Venus of Milo, and are equally brilliant 
and numerous. The novelty makes a worthy bid for 
general approval. 


Some novel features are introduced in the Antiquary 
(Stock), the price of which is reduced from one shilling 
to sixpence, with no diminution ef value, while the 

pearance and cover are changed. Mr. R, C. Hope, 
FSA. writes on ‘ The Holy Wells of Scotland,’ Mr. AW. 
Moore on ‘Manx Folk-lore,’ and Mr. Cripps, C.B., on 
‘A Pre-Reformation Chalice, There are abundance of 
illustrations. 

THE Fortnightly Review for January, 1895, opens with 
a well-chosen variety of contents, in which, however, 
literature makes way for politics or social questions. 
First comes ‘The Question of a Second Chamber ”— 
a burning question, if such ever was—treated from two 
opposite points of view. ‘ Madagascar,’ ‘Count Moltke, 
Field Marshal,’ ‘ Alien Immigration,’ and ‘ The Collapse 
of China at Sea’ are ul! matters with which we may not 
deal. It is pleasing, however, so far as it goes, to find 
that Mr. Drage sees in alien immigration far less danger 
than has generally been assumed. General Sir Evelyn 
Wood continues his profoundly interesting and impressive 
series of papers on *The Crimea in 1854 and 1894,’ and 
records many deeds of supreme heroism which he wit- 
nessed or of which he heard. Lady Jeune writes on 
what she rather curiously calls ‘ The Ethics of Shopping.’ 
Mr. Clarke reviews at some length Lady Blennerhassett’s 
‘Talleyrand,’ and supplies much deeply interesting infor- 
mation. ‘Rubinstein’ is treated in a gossiping fashion 
by the Rev. H. R. Haweis,—Ouida continues, in the 
Nineteenth Century, her protest against the wanton 
destruction of bird life which constantly prevails It is 
saddening to know that the ignorance and cruelty which 
are witnessed here are as nothing compared with those 
existing in Italy, where persecutors of birds include all, 
from the highest to the lowest. As many classes of birds 
are compelled to seek warmer climates in winter, our 
own moderately merciful legislation in favour of birds 
is all but inoperative. Mr. George A, Aitken establishes 
the fact that Mrs. Veal, whose apparition took place ina 
“scoured” gown, Mrs. Bargrave, to whom she appeared, 
and other personages introduced by Defoe, were not, as 
Scott imagined, creations of Defoe introduced for the pur- 
pose of selling ‘ Drelincourt on Death,’ but were real indi- 
viduals. The paper is equally interesting and convincing. 
Mr. H. A. Kennedy gives a saddening account of the 
destruction gradually going on with the frescoes at 
Pompeii. Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett holds that the con- 
dition of ‘ Women under Islam ’ is much more favourable 
than we in Occidental countries believe. Mrs. — 
gives a striking and vivacious account of ‘ Night Tra- 
velling in India,’ the Rev. Dr. Jessopp writes lucidly 
on ‘St. Martin of Tours,’ and the Hon. i Brett 
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ves, in continuation of former papers on Her Majest 
and her advisers, Of the 
‘The and Lord Beaconsfield.’—A fresh 
-series of the New Review begins this month under the 
.direction of Mr. W. E. Henley, The number, excellent 
-in all respects, contains two previously unpublished and 
characteristic poems of Robert Louis Stevenson—one of 
them, ‘Mater Triumphans,’ strangely powerful. Sir 
Charles Dilke shows forcibly the shortcomings of our 
navy. Mr. C. F. Keary suppli ions of India,’ 
which are picturesque as and thought- 
ful and suggestive as comment. It is curious and some- 
what edifying to compare the tenor of M, Emile Olivier’s 
* Les Sentiments de la France pour |’Angleterre’ with the 
onclusion of Mr. Greenwood's ‘ Talk of New Alliances.’ 
Mr, G. W. Steevens sends a r on Ibsen's latest play, 
gather curiously entitled ‘ New Ibsen.’ Mr. G, 8. 
Street, undertaking the rehabilitation of Charles IL, 
accepts the theory of that monarch's descent from Dawid 
/Riszio. Mr. W. 8. Lilly, in ‘The Problem of Purit 
finds in Christianity the one antidote to modern ills. 
Archer contributes an eloquent ‘In Memoriam R. L. s'— 
In Macmillan's, Mr. G, C. Macaulay writes on ‘ Froissart 
vthe Lover,’ the information contained in his very inter- 
esting article being drawn from Froissart’s ‘ Espinettes 
Amoureuees,’ a work much less familiar than his ‘ Chro- 
niques.’ An sccount of ‘The Hunters of the North 
Pacific * is full of curious information. Mr. Firth sup- 
= the second part of his profoundly interesting and 
portant ‘Cromwell and the House of Lords,’ ‘ An 

Elizabethan Adventurer’ gives an animated account of 
_Joln Chudleigh. The entire number is excellent in all 
‘respects. To Temple Bar Mr. W. Aldis Wright sends a 
series of letters written between 187] and 1883 by Edward 
Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble. ‘An Old Society Wit’ 
gives a very pleasant and agreeable account of Henry 
Luttrell. ‘ Letters from a French Atelier’ are readable. 
“Some Beauties of Cowper’ also repays perusal. The 
magazine is steadily advancing in value.—in the Gentle- 
man's, the Rev, Francis St, John Thackeray gives cy 
“fairly satisfactory account of Erasmus, Mr. Clifford 
Cordley writes on ‘Shakespeare's Piscine Lore,’ and Mr. 
F. G. Kitton describes an interview with Tennyson at 
Aldwortb, in which some curious glimpses into the poet's 
afforded.— Though less exclusively occupied 
with fiction than was the Christmas number, the January 
number of the English Jliustrated devotes the bulk of its 
space to that branch of literature, It bas, however, one 
article of keen antiquarian interest in Mr. Philip Nor- 
man's account of ‘Historic London Houses.’ This is 
illustrated by views of Schomberg House, Lansdowne 
House, and other edifices, and ceilings painted by An- 
gelica Kauffmann.— Another chapter is add in Long- 


curious and information, nsable to those 
without the large encyclopsedias, and ueeful for purposes 
of easy reference to those who have them.—Among the 

ictures reproduced in the Universal Portrait Gallery, 

‘art LIL, are those of the and pleasant face of Lord 
Houghton, Bjérnson (with hie fantastic resemblance to 
Ibsen), Mrs, Bancroft, Mr. T, A. by Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Leckie, and Prof. Skeat. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On must be for rame and 
address of t! er, not necessarily for ication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications 
must observe the rere rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. R. Jonnson (“Chrietmas Trees”),—See ‘N. & Q.,” 
1 8, viii. 619; 2° S. i. 191; iii. ~ iv. 505 ; ix 363 ; 
8. viii, 489, 491; 8. xii, 507 ; 8, vi, 484 ; vik 
247, 311; x. 504; xi. v3; xii. 492. 

F, F. Nonnis (“Spelling Reform’’).—We do not pos- 
sess the type to print an article. 

Errata.—8*™ 8, vi. col. 2, L. 39, for “ Handers” 
read Jlanders ; p. ot 13 from bottom, for 
Omnipotens” read Omnepotens (sic), 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.' 

We beg leave to state that we Gectinn to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, Easty and Illumi- 
Manusoripte—Fine Specimens of 
Printed oa Vel 


English China—Old w 


ont & fine ol Steclwork— Bronsse— arly 
prints, Drawings—(Oid Stone Cameos.— 
JACKBO rt, Throgmorton-street 


Book. -PLATES Libris) DESIGNED and 
~ ag ty in Medieval or Modern Styles, on Wood, Copper, 
or Steel. A Book Designs on 
Wood, post free, Stamps.—THOMAS MOKING, 52, High 
Heoibern London, W.C. Betablished 1791. 


_man's, to Froude’s profoundly stirring ‘ Englis 
“in the Sixteenth Century.’ Some verses by K. L. Steven- 
gon are addressed to 8. C., initials easily filled u n 
interesting account of the “ Donna” prefaces Mr Lane's 
* At the Sign of the Ship.’—* An Editor's Letters,’ in the 


. Cornhill, constitute very pleasant reading. ‘The Lost 


Duchess’ is out of our line, but we commend it, 


Part V. of Brewer s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
. (Cassell & Co.) maintains the improvement on the previous 
.edition we have already chronicled. Among words that 
appear for the first time are “ Durante,” “Durbar,” 
,” and “ Non-ego,” &c, while the cases in which 
further information is supplied are very numerous, A 
habit of reference to the work would save ‘N, & Q.’ 
much superfluous questioning.—Cassell's Gazetteer, Part 
-XVL, “Doonflin” to “Dungarvan,” important 
‘articles on Dover, the i. Dublin, Dundee, and other 
The Storehouse o Information. Part XLVIIL, 
6 general utility of this has 


R. GILDERSOME-DICKINSON, of Eden 
Bridge. UNDERTAKBs GBNBALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London WC 


‘YPE-WRITING. Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Copied. 
Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Terma.—‘Mimes 
B & PARRAN, Hastings treet, Strand, Loadea 

(for seven years of 34, Southam 


U NIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING OFFICE, 
OXFURD.—MS54_ of ali COPIED by Com- 
Typiew. Rare Mss typed im indelible Ink. Travsiations. Bx- 
Livrary.—For ail 


tracts copied and researc! 
information address the SBCRE 


VOREIGN STAMPS.— COLLECTORS desiring 
GENULNB STAMPS at Low Prices should apply for our notea 
Approval Sheew, y ug the w 
1870. 


won frequent 7 It is, indeed, a storehouse of 
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ARMORIAL BOOK-PLATES. 
Now ready, Part IV. Third Series, DECEMBER, 1894, price 2 6d. 
pg GENEALOGICA et 
HBRALDICA. 


AKMS GRANTED to HENRY PARKER, 1537. 
BOOK-PLATE of JOHN GODFREY, of WYB, 1702. 
BOOK-PLATE of HENRY GALE, of SCRUTON. 
New Series, Vols. I.to IV. 41 Second Series, Vols, I. to V. Si. 10s, 
London : MITCHELL & HUGHES, 140, Wardour-street, W. 


grre KPHAST Paste sticks, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IR K B Cc K BAN 
PER CENT. INT! DEPOSITS, 


“CENT. on ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
moathly balances, wn below £100. 
and ANNUITIEG Purchased and Sold. 


DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement 0! rift the Bank receives email sums on 
204 allows Interest on each completed £1. 


RIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND 


BIRKBECK SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE D tor FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


ne’ yj i’ the mire.” 


annis 


‘The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under Special Warrant to Her Majesty 
the Queen. 
‘PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
” London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 


‘Dottles, 3s. ; or 4s. 6d. doz. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 


The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zolhaus, Germany. 


BEAND & Al SAUCE, 

GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 

YORK and GAME PIES ; also 

FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

{TURTLE SOOP, and SELLY, and other 
ECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


Caation.—Beware of Imitations Sole Address— 
11, LITTL& STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W, 


N=ws by the TAPE has often been utilized by 
of AY’S PILLS and OL Nim 


made their merits knowe im all parts of the world. 
men, a to keep pace with the times, have always to work at high 


HISTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY. 
Published by David Douglas, Edinburgh, 
Lowrner.—TOUR in_§ in SCOTLAND in 1638. 


to our knowledge of ‘the 


in themsel 
life and character of the 


JouN Remp.—NEW LIGHTS OLD KEDIN- 
BURGH. vol Illastrated. 
*,* Che book deals with the district | - 1 rr 
the Tron Cherch, and is based chiety upon unpublished documents 
hitherto inaccessible. 
JouN GeppIE.—The FRINGES of FIFE. Iilas- 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
it, attractive features of the district covered by 
y 


JAMES “Iy@Lis.—The HUMOUR of the SCOT 
neath NORTHERN LIGHTS and SOUTHERN CROSS. By the 
Author of ‘Oor Ain Folk,’ &c. 1 vol. crowm 


JaMEs INGLIs.—OOR AIN FOLK: 
crown 8vo. Second Edition. 6s. 


Davin Mac Rircuiz.—SCOTTISH GYPSIES 
UNDER the STEWARTS. 1 vol. demy 6vo. 6s. net. 


J. B, Jonnston.—The PLACE NAMES of SCOT- 
LAND. Crewn 6vo. 7s. 6d. 


W. F. Skeng.—CELTIC SCOTLAND, Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 

W. F. Skenz.—FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 


E. W. Ropsrtson.— SCOTLAND UNDER her 
EARLY KINGS. 2 vols. Svo. 


THe DvuKE oF ARGYLL.—SCOTLAND AS IT WAS 
and AS IT IS. Second Edition. 1 vol. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Sim ANDREW AGNEW.—The HEREDITARY 
SHERIFFS of GALLOWAY. Second Edition. 2 vols. 


R. Bruce HISTORY of 
LIDDESDALE. Vol. I. 4to. 42s. net. 


HISTORY of SELKIRK- 


CHRISTIAN TIMES. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. each vol. 


JosEPH ANDERSON. — SCOTLAND in PAGAN 
TIMES. 2 vols. 6vo. 12s. each v: 


Sir ARTHUR ee PAST in the PRK- 
SENT. 1 vol. 


T. BOOLESIOLOGICAL NOTES on 
the ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. 


MILNE. — The CHARTULARY of the 
BLACKFRIARS ot PERTH. Demy dto. 21 


Tue EARL OF SOUTHESK. —The ORIGINS of 
PICTISH SYMBOLISM. 1 vol. small 4to. 9s. 


Herpert MAXWELL.—STUDIES in the 
TOPOGRAPHY of GALLOWAY. 1 vol. 8vo. lés. 


Jas. Wateos. — JEDBURGH ABBEY. Second 


Ad 
outs ‘in whic! 


P. EARLY TRAVELLERS in 
SCOTLAND, 1295-1689. 1 vol. Svo. lds. 


P. Hume Browy.—SCOTLAND BEFORE 1700. 
1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


Mac AND koss.—The ARCHITECTUKK 
of SCOTLAND from the TWELFTH to the EIGHTEENTH CER- 
TURY. 5 vols. Svo. 42s. net each vol. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle-street. 
: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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NOW READY. 


The FIRST PART of a NEW OUARTERLY PUBLICATION (January, April, July, 
and October), entitled 


MIDDLESEX AND HERTFORDSHIRE 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Edited by W. J. HARDY, F.S.A, 
Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d, post free, Single Parts 1s. 6d,; post free, 1s. 8d. 


It is devoted to matters connected with London, Westminster, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire. 
Short articles or notes will appear in it, bearing upon the HIsToRY, ANTIQUITIES, FOLK-LORE, ART AND 
InpusTRigs, TOPOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, SCIENCE, and 
NATURAL History of the above-mentioned localities, whilst INQUIRLES on these subjects are invited, 
After the first number REPLIES to such inquiries will appear. Each number wil) contain a well- 
executed Illustration; that in the present number is a Photogravure of the “ Rainbow Portrait” of 
Queen Elizabeth at Hatfield. 

Amongst the contributions promised are the following: On the Wax Effigy of Charles II. at West- 
minster Abbey, with special reference to the Costume, by Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A. (illustrated) ; 
Notes on the Weavers’ Company, by the Rev. Henry Gee, F.S.A., Chaplain to the Company; Notes on 
the Religious Houses of Hertfordshire, by Mr. William Page, F.S.A., and others; on Old London Signs, 
by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A, (illustrated); on the Hamlet of Frognal, by Mr. Walter Rye; Notes on 
Pinner, by Mr. Edward Hogg; on the Duchy of Lancaster and its Pussessions in and round London, by 
Mr. E. L. C. P. Hardy; on the Medals, Badges, and other Insignia of the Livery Companies of the City 
of London, by Mr, Charles Welch, F.S.A., Librarian of the Guildhall Library, with reproductions in 
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